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SEE 
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THE 
KEY... 


to more Valuable Records — 
Accounts Receivable insurance sales! 





When you pioneer in the development of a certain insur 
ance coverage, you’re bound to learn plenty that will help your 
agents in selling it! That’s what North America Companies did 
with Comprehensive Records insurance, first written by one con- 
pany of our group more than twenty-five years ago. 


You command these years of underwriting and loss adjust 
ment experience when you represent any one of the North 
America Companies. 


You'll find, too, that representing the North America is ¢ 
key that opens many doors to success in your selling efforts 
Ask the nearest North America Service Office Manager 10 


give you other examples of the “Plus Values” of becoming 
associated with this pioneering insurance group. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
® Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Pub c_Interes 
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..a month well long remember 


The volume of new business» placed by out Great 
Southerners during October — “Officers Appreciation 
Month” — was the greatest for any single month in the 
history of our Company. 

The record set by this corps of successful representa- 
tives is a tribute to their capability as Life Underwriters and 
the character of the Company they so ably represent. 

Their achievement is a fitting close to our 44th year 
and significant evidence of the high spirit of enthusiasm 
prevalent throughout the entire organization as we begin 
our 45th year of serving a great people in a great section 
of our nation, 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Sife Insurance Company 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau — 
Out 

OFFICIAL PREDICTIONS OF PROSPEROUS CHRISTMAS BUSINESS, topping all U. S. In 
records, have been reported by Sen. Karl E. Mundt, R., S. D. i 
The lawmaker said estimates of the size of the holiday selling Octe 
season are based on high employment, an abundant harvest, 7 
healthy farm income on all products except beef, and a feeling ser 
of relief caused by the end of the fighting in Korea. = 

eve 

SHARP DROP IN LAUNCHING OF NEW CORPORATE BUSINESS was noted in August. W 
Number of concerns seeking new charters declined to 7,487 from year 
8,703 in July, Dun & Bradstreet compilations show. Gain over mar! 
August, 1952, total of 7,088 was 5.6 per cent, the smallest ame 
year-to-rise recorded in 15 months. Average of new incorpora- temt 
tions in the first seven months of 1953 was 9,000 per month. i 

UNION CONSTRUCTION WORKERS' WAGES ROSE by ten cents an hour between Us 
January and October. Average pay in the latter month was Boar 
$2.71 per hour. After making an 85-city survey, Bureau of in st 
Labor statistics also says largest wage gains--5.5 cents per ber { 
hour--registered in the period since August were made by the eter 
plumbers. Carpenters and electricians were next with about decli 
two-cent boosts. Ey 

PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. S. DOLLAR CLIMBED BACK SLOWLY in September, and 
after reaching an all-time low of 54.4 cents in August. the ¢ 
National Industrial Conference Board says the value, as com- tivit 
pared with the 100-cent dollar of January, 1939, was 54.7 Di 
cents in September. In the same month, the board notes, the mode 
consumer price index for 10 major cities was up by were 
0.1 per cent. steel 

LARGER PERCENTAGE OF ARMY PROCUREMENT DOLLAR may be channeled in this Fi 
fiscal year to firms employing fewer than 500. The depart- iI 
ment recently revised its Procurement Circular 23 with this ~ 
idea in mind. Revision sets up a small business council at Out; 
policy-making level and places small business specialists show 
with each technical service and procurement agency. ber. 

Li 

BACKING FOR A BILL TO RESTORE PARCEL POST WEIGHTS AND SIZES to former duct: 
maximums is growing among small shippers. Retail associations De 
are rounding up all possible support for a drive to generate a do 
favorable action by Congress. Word from the Capitol Hill b 
committee now holding the bill is that no hearings on the ~~ 
measure have been asked, but this situation probably will in th 
change early next year. 

CONSUMER INSTALLMENT BUYING AND BORROWING INCREASED by $116 million in Mort 
September, with most of the increase accounted for in auto Fe 
purchases. Federal Reserve Board, noting small uptilts in Assn 
loans for home repair and modernization, personal loans, and mort 
charge accounts, said the total September growth in install- pare 
ment credit was about half as big as that for August. Total Au 
installment credit outstanding at the end of the month 3 


was $21.1 billion. 
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Qutput—Steady and Still High 


Industrial output did not regis- 
ter its customary September and 
October gains, but Federal Re- 
serve Board found production in 
those months was still ahead of the 
level reached 12 months earlier. 

With average production in the 
years 1935-39 serving as the “100” 
mark, the Board estimated sea- 
sonally-adjusted output for Sep- 
tember as 232. The production in- 
dex for August was 235. 

Using preliminary reports, the 
Board said it expected increases 
in steel and auto output in Octo- 
ber to keep the production barom- 
eter from showing any further 
decline. 

Examining the manufacturing 
and distribution scene in general, 
the agency noted the following ac- 
tivity : 

Durable goods output declined 
moderately in September. There 
were drops in production of autos, 
steel, farm machinery, and some 
industrial equipment items. To- 
ward the end of the month, steel 
mill productivity turned upward. 
Output in the auto industry 
showed some expansion in Octo- 
ber. 

Little change in minerals pro- 
duction was seen in September. 

Department store sales showed 
a downward trend in that month, 
but this movement was reversed 
in the first half of October. 


Mortgages Set $18 Million Mark 


Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. during September sold 2,411 
mortgages for $18 million, as com- 
pared with sales of $11 million in 
August. 

Mortgage purchases, the FNMA 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


IFE insurance officials are 
confident that their com- 
panies will be treated fairly by 
the Congress which convenes 
in January. A dozen matters 
of concern to them will be 
taken up, but principal among 
them are: taxes, social security 
and public health. 

Conferences have been held 
by insurance executives with 
Marion Folsom, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It was 
pointed out that any increase 
in the levy on investment earn- 
ings would, in effect, be a tax 
on policy holders, as protective 
reserves must be maintained 
at present levels. Members of 
Congress will be reminded that 
state governments collect more 
taxes on life insurance than 
does the federal government. 
Increasing the cost of insur- 
ance would put a damper on 
one of the principal ways in 
which the people save their 
money. Officials admit that in- 


surance, because of its con- 
tractural nature, is one of the 
most desirable forms of saving. 
Purchase of life insurance in- 
volves long-term savings de. i- 
sions. Policies cannot be al- 
lowed to lapse without loss to 
the holder. They are less likely 
to be drawn upon than savings 
in other forms. 

The whole social security 
system has been gone over care- 
fully by the Curtis subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and its competent 
staff. Further hearings and 
study will be conducted by the 
full committee, which believes 
the time is here to take action 
on the 170 pending proposals 
for amending the present law. 

Congress is taking an in- 
terest for the first time in de- 
termining what private indus- 
try is doing in the way of 
making health insurance avail- 
able to its employees. 





report shows, plus the issuance of 
advance commitments for defense, 
disaster, Alaskan, and cooperative 
housing mortgages, less repay- 
ments and other factors, resulted 
in a net decrease of $4 million dur- 
ing the month in the government’s 
uncommitted funds in secondary 
market operations. 

In September, 69 per cent of the 
$26 million spent by FNMA in 
the buying of mortgages was con- 
nected with defense and military 


housing. The other 31 per cent 
covered non-defense, disaster, and 
Alaskan housing. 

Of the total amount in mort- 
gage purchases, $7 million was in 
the over-the-counter category, and 
the remainder was based on com- 
mitments previously issued. 


Recession Predictions Recede 


Surprised by the healthy state 
of the nation’s economy, Adminis- 
tration officials now visualize a 
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for your information 


coming upturn in the general busi- 
ness level. 

Recalling dire predictions, last 
spring, of a marked slump in the 
production and sales fields, gov- 
ernment men had been making 
plans for emergency use when an 
over-all decline began. Now, how- 
ever, they see no proof that a 
business setback will occur. 

Budget-trimming actions by the 
military forces have not obscured 
the fact that defense spending in 
the foreseeable future will re- 
main high. Employment is at a 
record high of 62.3 million; per- 
sonal savings, and personal and 
family spending, are close to peak 
levels. 

Business buying is becoming 
more closely adjusted to the exist- 
ing sales trend, as shown by a 
slackening rate of inventory ac- 
cumulation. 

Adding to official optimism are 
the final figures on gross national 
product for the April-June quar- 
ter: $372.4 billion, as compared 
with $362 billion in the preceding 
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quarter. Also, second-quarter na- 
tional income reached $310.7 bil- 
lion. The amount for the first 
quarter was $306.7 billion. 


Tax Base Changes Voted 


Revising the tax base—a job 
the government has dodged for a 
long time—appears to be one of 
the jobs Congress must tackle next 
year. 
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What makes consideration of 
this complex problem imperative 
is the anticipated loss of $7 billion 
in federal revenues in 1954. This 
drop is expected despite the in- 
crease ($1.3 billion) called for in 
social security collections. 

Lower revenues will not be off- 
set by the best-planned economy 
drives, largely because of the high 
level of fixed costs. Among these 
costs is the $6-billion interest on 
the public debt. 

Until Treasury officials show 
their hand, the best information is 
that an attempt will be made to 
raise the corporate rate from the 
old 47.5 to 50 per cent and to re- 
duce excise tax rates while adding 
new items to the tax list. 


Securities Sold in 6 Mo.-$4 Billion 


Corporations sold new security 
issues valued at more than $4 bil- 
lion in the first half of 1953, U. S. 
Commerce Dept. reports. 

About two-thirds of the issues 
were bonds and one-third were 
stocks. The proportions were about 
the same as in the first six months 
of last year. 

Retained earnings of corporate 
business in the first two quarters 
reached the $5.5-billion mark. This 
total was about $750 million 
higher than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1952. The gain has been 
attributed to higher profits with 
no similar increase in tax rates. 

Demands for capital funds 
amounted to $13 billion in the 
January-June period. According 
to Commerce Dept. officials, this 
was $3 billion more than demands 
in a like period of 1952, largely 
because of greater investment in 
inventory and a notable upswing 
in plant and equipment expansion. 

Corporations paid higher inter- 
est on borrowed money in the first 
half of this year. In June, the 
yield on corporate bonds reached 
3.6 per cent, about 0.4 per cent 
more than the 1952 average. 


Metal Orders Lower for Military 


Announced reductions in the de- 
fense “take” of steel, copper, and 
aluminum for the first quarter 











1954 do not indicate further ma- 
jor cutbacks in military and mili- 
tary-supporting contracts. 

“Adjustments in military sched- 
ules,” reflecting decisions which 
have already become public knowl- 
edge, are officially cited as the rea- 
sons for the lower demand by de- 
fense planners. The amount of the 
decline can be seen in the follow- 
ing comparisons: 

In the first quarter, the steel 
setaside is scheduled to be 1.46 
million tons. This means a 20 per 
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cent reduction from the military 
requirement in the current quar- 
ter. 

These figures do not cover the 
amounts of metal to be used in 
the atomic energy program and in 
production of defense - related 
items. Additional amounts will be 
set aside at the mill level to pro- 
vide for these needs. 


Coal Carloading Increase 


Coal and coke shipments on the 
nation’s railroads are expected to 
increase by 2 per cent to 2.1 mil- 
lion carloads in the current quar- 
ter, as compared with the same 
period in 1952. 

Steel shipments by rail, the re 
gional shippers’ advisory boards 
say, are expected to total about 
580,000 carloads, about the same 
as in the October-December quar- 
ter last year. However, a 5 per 
cent increase in freight tonnagé 
of other metals is predicted. 

Decreased shipments of motor 
vehicles, farm equipment, and 
heavy machinery are forecast. The 
aggregate drop in these three 
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categories may be as much as 11I,- 
000 carloads. 


This decline would 
be more than offset by an antici- 


pated rise of 29,000 carloads in 
parts shipments. 


All told, freight carloadings of 


the 32 foremost commodity groups 


are expected to run about 7.7 mil- 
lion for the quarter. 


200 Water Projects Listed 


Municipalities awarded  con- 


tracts during the second quarter 


for 204 projects to stem water 
pollution and conserve supplies of 
water. Total amount involved in 
these contracts, U. S. Public 
Health Service says, was $64.6 bil- 
lion. 

Investment in these projects 
was more than double the amount 
of the first quarter outlay and 
55 per cent greater than that 


reported in the corresponding 
months of 1952. New plants ac- 
count for 118 of the projects. The 
other 86 are additions, enlarge- 
ments, or replacements in existing 
plants. 

Contracts for the new plants 
alone amounted to $45.3 million. 

Improvement in water sanita- 
tion does not alter the fact that 
70 million in the U. S. are drink- 
ing water from sources which also 
contain sewage and _ industrial 
waste, according to Dr. Leonard 
A. Scheele, Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. Safe- 
guarding water resources, he says, 
is “the responsibility of the cities 
and industries of the nation, and 
while progress ... is encouraging, 
it has not yet reached the level 
necessary to meet the growing 
needs.” 


Treasury Notes Oversubscribed 


Heavy over-subscription for its 
offering of $1.5 billion in short- 
term notes, due on Jan. 28, has 
been announced by the Treasury 
Dept. 

Officials received applications 
for $2 billion worth of the securi- 
ties. Of the acceptance, $222 mil- 
lion in applications came from 
buyers specifying no set price. 

These will pay the average price 
of 99.692, the equivalent of a 1.220 
discount rate. 

Bids ranged from a high of 
99.667 to a low of 99.688. Of the 
amount bid for at the lower price, 
acceptances amounted to 89 per 
cent. 

Banks in the Federal Reserve 
district of New York applied for 
$1.44 billion of the notes. The 
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The Cleveland Trust Company 
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Treasury accepted $908 million of 
these. 


Over-Supply Feared in Homes 


Continuation of new home con- 
struction at a rate of a million or 
more per year “may soon lead to 
over-supply of homes,” in the opin- 
ion of George L. Bliss, president 
of the Century Federal Savings 
Assn., New York. 

“Naturally,” he says, “the build- 
ing industry would like to build 
homes at the boom rate of recent 
years, but some lending institu- 
tions are hesitant in making for- 
ward commitments to speculative 
builders until future conditions 
can be forecast more clearly.” 

In a more optimistic vein, the 
National Savings and Loan League 
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discloses that dollar volume of 
financing by all major lenders 
on one-to-four family residences 
through the end of August ex- 
ceeded a comparable period in 
1952 by 12.4 per cent. 

The amount of home loans in 
the period studied this year, the 
league says, was $13.1 billion. 
Savings and loan associations are 
credited with providing 37.6 per 
cent of the mortgage loan total. 


Atomic Power Seen in 3 Years 


At least three years, according 
to best current estimates, will be 
required to complete the first 
atomic power plant for U. S. in- 
dustrial use. 
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Cost of the power generated by 
this facility will be, initially, 
about four times the cost of to- 
day’s electricity. Some ten years 
may be required to bring down the 
cost. 

Despite the expense of develop- 
ing nuclear power for non-mili- 
tary purposes, Atomic Energy 
Commission believes this country 
will make considerable gains in 
world prestige by showing other 
nations the U. S. is not hoarding 
its knowledge of the atom to meet 
demands for new weapons. 

AEC has chosen Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. to build the first 
full-scale atomic power plant, with 
a minimum capacity of 60,000 kilo- 
watts. Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
Navy reactor expert, will super- 
vise the project. 

The government realizes private 
industry hasn’t the spare capital 
to foot the bill for the entire cost 
of atomic power projects. How- 
ever, AEC has let it be known that 
it will welcome private risk capi- 
tal to be used in building the 
steam and turbine portions of a 
power facility and in operating 
the completed plant. 


Auto Makers Talk Mergers 


Some form of merger by two 
or more independent automobile 
builders, whose combined assets 
would be sufficient to provide a 
challenge to the “Big Three” pro- 
ducers, is seen as more likely to 
take place at an early date than 
after any considerable delay. 

Though late reports from the in- 
dustry did not confirm any specu- 
lation concerning a merger, these 
factors will be influencing the 
companies in their decisions on 
combining forces: 

1. Independent builders have 
seen much of their former portion 
of the sales market slipping away 
from them. This year, their part 
of the market is only about 4 per 
cent of the total. 

2. Auto sales are expected to 
level off next year, and produc- 
tion over the next several years 
may be at a lower rate. 

3. The race for leadership in the 


“low-priced” field in the next 24 
months is almost certain to hurt 
the relatively small independent 
more than it does the giant com 
panies. 

Among the firms mentioned 
prominently in talk of mergers ard 
Hudson and Nash, with combined 
assets of perhaps $320 million 
Packard also may be interested in 
a merger. The final combination 
may include firms which nd 
parts for the auto producers. 








Manufacturers Seek Freight Aig __ 


Manufacturers now engaged i 
a scramble for customers, espe 
cially those at distant points, may 
be able to convince Congress next 
year that the time for action on 
freight-absorption legislation has 
been reached. 

Bills to clarify the right of pro- 
ducers to pay freight on the items 
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they ship have gathered mold oD 
Capitol Hill in recent years. In 
this year’s Congressional session, 
for example, bills on this subject 
bogged down while in the juris: 
diction of Senate and House sub 
committees. 

While manufacturers of mos} 
products enjoyed ready markets 
there was little pressure for co 
rective action by the lawmakers 
Today, though, more and mor 
buyers are shopping around in the 
market for the mest economical 
products of good qu lity, and ma! 
ufacturers are eag. r to compete 
on the best terms possible. 

A campaign to achieve a soll 
tion to the delivered-price prob 
lem looks to be in the making: 
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HE SPECTATOR was the first publisher of 

books and literature designed to sell life 
insurance. The selling theme down its eighty- 
five year history has been varied in approach 
and technique, motivation and objective. They 
have ever been adapted to the changing na- 
tional economic scene. Written always by men 
believed to be most expert and trained in life 
underwriting, some were outstandingly success- 
ful and others were utter failures. 

Every leaflet, tract or publication which re- 
counted some experience in life insurance 
ownership, or noted the names of men and 
women who bought life protection, were always 
“best sellers.” In the early years of life insur- 
ance, such men as Jay Gould, Horace Greeley 
and General Grant bought large policies. Pub- 
licized purchases by such leaders of thought 
gave the needed impetus to assure success to 
this new device by which men in every walk of 
life could give a material force to the love of 
their family even after death. 

John Wanamaker’s Million Dollar Policy, 
One Farmer’s Experience with Life Insurance, 
and Advice of Great Value to the American 
People by Five who were Presidents around 
the turn of the century, three leaflets published 
by THE SPECTATOR, sold each in the millions 
and produced literally billions of dollars of life 
insurance. “Prominent patrons of Life Insur- 
ance” and its successor, the Endorsement Num- 
ber, preached the Force of a Good Example. 
They have been of tremendous worth to com- 
panies and agents by allowing men and women 
of every economic need in every state in the 
Union to realize that the men whom they re- 


spected both on the national stage and in their 
own home town bulwarked their fortunes with 
a life insurance program in a sound life insur- 
ance company. 

This issue of 1953 is in the best tradition of 
THE SPECTATOR. It allows the industry to show 
the millions who have yet to guarantee their 
loved ones financial aid though death, illness 
or age intervene, that the leaders in whom they 
have confidence have done so and recommend 
its purchase by all who would free their fam- 
ilies of financial uncertainty in adversity. 


Life insurance benefits the wealthy by guard- 
ing their future against the tax gatherer; it 
gives the poor man a guarantee that his wife 
or children need not go over the hill to the 
poorhouse. The young man with a life policy 
protecting his family can give play to his ambi- 
tion and industry. The old man faces age with 
peace and contentment. 

President Theodore Roosevelt in his inimi- 
table way personalized life insurance. Asked by 
an agent to buy life insurance, Teddy replied, 
“No, sir, you are not here to sell me life insur- 
ance. You are here to sell me food, shelter and 
clothing for my wife and children.” 

So it is that life insurance is inspired by 
sentiments springing from the finest instincts 
of human nature. So the good example of the 
many here presented is not selling life insur- 
ance. It is preaching to every man the love of 
home, the love of his family, and so the love of 
country, the ambition to meet his obligations in 
life, the ambition to go to his reward with a 
good name left behind. 


Uf: Olle. 


EDITOR 
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Ten Presidents Speak|or 
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World Wide 


il ET a policy and then hold on to it," President Grover Cleveland wrote for THE 
SPECTATOR over fifty years ago. Since then, eight other holders of our nation's highest 
elective office have given our magazine their endorsements of life insurance. This year, President 
Eisenhower's views complete the list. Even though THE SPECTATOR has not received a direct 
statement from "Ike," two men who know him vouch for the President's opinions on the subject. 
From the White House, James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President, wrote to 
Paul Wooton, veteran Washington correspondent and regular contributor to THE SPECTATOR: 
"Many thanks for your letter . . . and the statement you enclosed. As a matter of fact, | 
think you could find much better examples of the President's belief in life insurance. In many 
of his speeches he has said that life insurance is one of the best ways of saving and that 
unless it is protected, the people of the nation will be in serious trouble." 

Commenting on this, Mr. Wooton said, “While it has been impossible to convince President 
Eisenhower's staff that he should join his predecessors in a word of comment on the value of 
life insurance in promoting the public welfare, | have conferred with persons close to the 
President. They are convinced that he believes that life insurance manifests the true spirit of 
individual initiative and private enterprise in the United States as well as providing security for 
individuals, capital for industrial and economic expansion, and greatly strengthens the national 
economy.’ 
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Harry S. Truman 
President (1945-1952) 


AM now, and | always have been, a 

believer in life insurance. | have tried 
to carry out that belief in practice. Be- 
sides Government War Risk Insurance, 
which | obtained in the First World 
War, | have policies in several old-line 
companies. 

Even a poor man can build up an 
estate with life insurance. When he does 
create such an estate, he can feel real 
Herbert C. Hoover satisfaction in knowing that his family 
President (1929-1933) is protected if anything happens. 


NSURANCE offers men and women 
an opportunity to pool the financial 
effects of chance misfortunes, and is 
also a good medium for saving and 
investment. The wide distribution of 
insurance in this country is an invalu- 
able factor in our daily life and is, | 
believe, one of the finest results of our 
national development. 


plethhes, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President (1933-1945) 


J fren advantages of life insurance, 
manifest every day in every com- 
munity, cannot be discounted. This form 
of insurance is part of our modern life. 
To carry adequate life insurance is a 
moral obligation incumbent upon the 
great majority of citizens. 
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PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND (1885-1889—1893-1897) 
G" a policy, and then hold on to it. 


It means self respect. It means 
that nobody will have to put something 
in a hat for you or your dependent ones 
if you should be snatched away from 


them. 





PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT (1901-1909) 


ty insurance increases the stability 
of the business world, raises its moral 
tone and puts a premium upon those 
habits of thrift and saving which are 
so essential to the welfare of the people 
as a body. 


Phaetiete Mewsvtle 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT (1909-1913) 


MAN in office, without means, must 

abandon the hope of making the 
future of his family luxuriously comfort- 
able. All a man can do under existing 
circumstances to safeguard his family 
is to get his life insured. 


NAA 





WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON (1913-1921) 
397) 


lf a man does not provide for his 
children, if he does not provide for 
all those dependent upon him, and if he 
has not that vision of conditions to come, 
and that care for the days that have 
not yet dawned, which we sum up in 
the whole idea of thrift and saving then 
he has not opened his eyes to any 
adequate conception of human life. We 
are in this world to provide not only for 
ourselves, but for others, and that is the 
basis of economy. 





WOODROW WILSON 


PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING (1921-1923) 


ERHAPS | shall best express my 

opinion of the value of life insurance 
when | tell you that | took out my first 
policy as a youth of nineteen. | have 
found policies a pretty heavy burden 
upon my resources at times, especially 
in my earlier years, but | have always 
found them to be very comforting pos- 
sessions and, if | had my life to live over 
again, | would seek to take more rather 
than less. 


JC rr 


PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE (1923-1929) 





WARREN G. HARDING 


Epler is no argument against the 

taking of life insurance. It is estab- 
lished that the protection of one's fam- 
ily, or those near to him, is the one 
thing most to be desired, and there is 
no medium of protection that is better 
than life insurance. Our government 
has given close attention to the insur- 
ance companies, and they are on so 
sure a foundation that it is in substance 
a guaranty method of our people. 








CALVIN COOLIDGE 


"OR ,; 
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From the Business Office... 






Local Leaders 
Endorse Property Coverages 


This year for the first time, The Spectator presents a series of 


endorsements of property and accident and health policies. These 


businessmen, selected through the local Chamber of Commerce 


organizations, all emphasize that insurance is part of sound busi- 


ness principles. Fire, public liability, the personal property floater 


and many other coverages come in for favorable mention here. 


JOHN E. SOCKWELL, President of 


the Bank of Greensboro, Greensboro, 

North Carolina. 

“No one values insurance more 
than bankers. When we are mak- 
ing individual loans we want to 
know that the borrower is amply 
covered with life insurance. 


“It is equally important in mak- 
ing business loans to be assured of 
ample inventory coverage along 
with the subordinate coverages. 
Real estate mortgages must be ac- 
companied with adequate fire in- 
surance on a comprehensive basis. 
Automobile financing, which has 
become so popular with banks as 
well as the public throughout the 
nation, could not have attained the 
volume it has today without colli- 
sion, fire and theft coverage. 


“From these few examples, I am 
sure you can appreciate the im- 
portance of insurance of all kinds.” 


Herbert G. Bailey, Jr., Executive 
Vice President of the Greensboro 
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Chamber of Commerce, cooperated 
in forwarding Mr. Sockwell’s en- 
dorsement to THE SPECTATOR. 


WARD GARDNER, President, Gard- 
ner & Company, Walla Walla, Wash- 


ington, Oldest Department Store in 

Washington. 

“T am very insurance-minded and 
have spent a great deal of time and 
study on our insurance program, 
and for the size of our business, I 
believe we have as fine and complete 
a coverage as there is in the state. 

“As president of our firm, I have 
felt it one of my chief duties to see 
that we were amply covered wher- 
ever we might suffer a serious loss. 
Consequently, we carry 100 per cent 
to value on our fire insurance, as 
fine a use and occupancy as we can 
buy, and full liability coverage in- 
cluding high limits on all trucks and 
cars. 

“It is gratifying to know that you 
have that security, regardless of 
what might happen, and that stock- 


holders will be unable te ask ‘why 
not?’ This is a feeling every busi- 
nessman and _ individual should 
have.” 

Alfred McVay, Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, cooper- 
ated in forwarding Mr. Gardner's 
endorsement to THE SPECTATOR. 


EARL T. LUFF, President of the Lin- 
coln Steel Works, Lincoln, Nebraske, 
and President of the Lincoln Cham: 
ber of Commerce. 

“In this modern day, I doubt 
whether any business or profes 
sional organization can operate 
safely or successfully without 4 
comprehensive program of insur 
ance protection. Certainly, ou! 
company is careful to avoid the 
risks involved in possible injuries 
to employees or customers, mishal 
dling of funds or valuable docu 
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JOHN E. SOCKWELL 


“Group life, health and hospitali- 
zation insurance has long been made 
available to our employees at a very 
low cost to them. In the long run, 
the cost of our entire program con- 
stitutes a sound investment and rep- 
resents only a minor part of our op- 
erating expense.” 


Archie J. Baley, General Man- 
ager of the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce, cooperated in forward- 
ing Mr. Luff’s endorsement to THE 
SPECTATOR. 


SID H. ELIASON, ° President of the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce and President of the Western 
Gypsum Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and associated with other 
business organizations in the Inter- 
mountain area. 

“I am of the opinion that a com- 
prehensive insurance program, cov- 
ering all phases of operation is as 
essential in the conducting of any 
business venture today as a proper 
accounting system, inventory con- 
trol, credit control, or any other 
element of proper management. 

“The small business man, partic- 
ularly, can ill afford to carry his 
Own risks.” 


Gus P. Backman, Secretary of the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperated in forwarding 
Mr. Eliason’s endorsement to THE 
SPECTATOR, 
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WARD GARDNER 


DONALD E. JACOBSON, Manager 

Hotel Albert and Apartment Proper- 
ties, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
“Without property insurance 
one’s life savings, investments and 
estate are about as safe and pro- 
tected as one’s life would be in at- 
tempting to cross an ocean in a row 
boat. We would not think of op- 
erating without very adequate prop- 
erty insurance, nor would I per- 
sonally think of doing so.” 


William H. Sykes, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Chamber of Commerce cooperated 
in forwarding Mr. Jacobson’s en- 
dorsement to THE SPECTATOR. 


J. LINDSAY NUNN, Farmer and 
Breeder of Hereford Cattle, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

“In giving my thoughts on the 
value of insurance, I will say I am 
really a believer in all kinds of in- 
surance and practice my belief. 

“I am an owner of city property, 
majority stockholder in several cor- 
porations, owner of a farm, and our 
insurance runs well over two mil- 
lion dollars. 

“T like to class myself as a farmer 
and breeder of Hereford cattle, and 
one of the best forms of insurance 
I carry is that which protects me 
from any damage by reason of an 
accident to either a trespasser or 
visitor at the farm. Of course, I 





EARL T. LUFF 





SID H. ELIASON 





DONALD E. JACOBSON 
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From the Business Office 


Local Leaders... . 


feel other insurance is important, 
such as fire, casualty, property 
floater, etc., etc., and I carry all of 
them.” 


E. D. Wilder, Secretary of the 
Lexington Chamber of Commerce, 
cooperated in forwarding Mr. 
Nunn’s endorsement to THE SPEC- 
TATOR, 


L. A. FARMER, President of the 
Northern Oklahoma Gas Company, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

“My company carries casualty in- 
surance as a sound business policy. 
We carry this insurance, not only 
for the financial protection it af- 
fords, but because if a claim is made 
against us under an accident cov- 
ered by the policy, we want to be 
relieved of the burden of investigat- 
ing the claim, determining liability, 
settling the claim or defending it 
in litigation. 

“While few claims have ever been 
made against us, we would not want 
to operate without casualty insur- 
ance.” 


H. L. Schall, Secretary-Manager 
of the Ponca City Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperated in forwarding 
Mr. Farmer’s endorsement to THE 
SPECTATOR. 


MARC W. BUTERBAUGH, resi- 


dent, Kessler Brewing Company, 

Helena, Montana. 

“We operate a brewery and have 
for over 90 years. We have been 
fully covered with fire insurance 
during this time and have never had 
a loss of any consequence, but would 
not think of trying to operate with- 
out full coverage. Premiums are a 
heavy expense but a protection of 
investment and peace of mind we 
could not do without. 

“We carry all forms of Property 
Insurance, Automobile, Theft, Fire, 
Accident and Health, Casualty and 
Fidelity. No business can success- 
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Charles D. Gallagher 


fully operate without insurance, and 
I mean full coverage of all forms 
of Property Insurance—it is a must 
with us.” 


Ashley C. Roberts, Manager of 
the Helena, Montana Chamber of 
Commerce, cooperated in forward- 
ing Mr. Buterbaugh’s endorsement 
to THE SPECTATOR. 


CHARLES D. GALLAGHER 


Ely, Nevada, State Senator for White 
Pine County, Nevada and Photog- 
rapher. 


“IT never have had a fire or in- 
surable loss—but some of my neigh- 
bors have. I never have had ulcers 
or high blood pressure—but some of 
my neighbors have. I never have 
worried about fire or theft or dam- 
age claim—but some of my neigh- 
bors have. I always have been ade- 
quately covered by insurance— 
some of my neighbors have not.” 


Darwin Lambert of the Ely 
Chamber of Commerce and Leo L. 
Curto of Ely cooperated in forward- 
ing Mr. Gallagher’s endorsement to 
THE SPECTATOR. 


ROBERT E. LEWIS 


President, Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


“Our business is camera manu- 
facturing and we are accustomed to 
the normal risks of that business. 
Logically, then, we believe that in- 
surable risks should be underwrit- 
ten by those in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

“No manufacturer should be 
without insurance coverage against 
all types of catastrophe losses. We 





Robert E. Lewis 


would like, however, to see continv- 
ing progress in the development of 
coverage on a broader basis, such 
as in the manufacturer’s output 
type of policy, and to see the further 
extension of deductible forms t 
fire and other types of coverage. 
These logical developments would be 
of great economic benefit to the in- 
surance industry and to its custom- 
ers.” 


Robert L. Gage, Manager of the 
Ann Arbor Chamber of Commerc: 
cooperated in forwarding Mr. 
Lewis’ endorsement to THE SPEC 
TATOR. 


MISS LYDIA E. GRUTERS, Pubii: 


Accountant and Treasurer of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 


“As a public accountant, I have 
always felt that a part of my job 
was to check carefully the insurance 
policies held by my clients to set 
that they were adequate to protect 
the firm’s assets. 

“As Treasurer of our Greater 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce, | 
recently had the opportunity t 
recommend an optional group a 
cident and health policy to be made 
available not only to our 1,100 mem 
bers but also to the top executives 
in each firm. 

“Insurance is a must in my book 
of rules for the successfu! oper 
tion of a progressive business % 
commercial organization.” 


Edwin J. MacEwan, Executive 
Vice President of the Greater Pat- 
erson Chamber of Commerce, 
operated in forwarding Miss Grut- 
ers’ endorsement to THE SPacTATor 

Continued on page “ 
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After the tornado in Mass- 
achusetts last June, one 
housewife reported, "Now 


the insurance is all we've 








got,” in this account, ex- 
cerpted from The Aetna- 
izer, published by Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. 


Bcc the survivors of the 


tornado which hit Worcester, 
Mass., on June 9, were William P. 
McKiernan, a police captain, his 
wife and their eight children. 
Their six-room house and many of 
their belongings, however, didn’t 
survive. 

“I had driven the car out front,” 
Captain McKiernan recalls, “when 
I noticed some fast moving black 
clouds in the west and the air 
Seemed to be filled with debris. I 
dashed into the house and told 
Pearl to get the kids into the base- 
Ment just as fast as she could.” 

Now his wife takes up the story. 
‘Td just gotten the last youngster 
down there when the house just 
broke up. As the foundation 
buckled, and beams were driven 
throuzh walls, we just prayed and 
huddled together, with nine of us 
crowded into a space hardly three 
feet square.” 


December. 1953. 


From a Wrecked House ... 


A Family Says Thanks for Insurance 





When the fury of the tornado 
had passed, the McKiernans pulled 
themselves from the rubble and 
began to check on their children. 
Yes, they were all safe. Even their 
oldest daughter who was baby- 
sitting for a neighbor didn’t get 
a scratch. 


Thankful for Much 


“Our material things are gone,” 
said Mrs. McKiernan, “but thank 
God we and our children came 
through without injury. So we’re 
thankful for many things, includ- 
ing the insurance which the agent 


Jim Herlihy had sold us ten years 
ago.” 

Her husband explained further. 
“Up until last July we carried 
only $4,000 of fire insurance on 
our house. Then Jim called our 
attention to the fact that since 
values were up we should add an- 
other $2,000, all with extended 
coverage.” 

“Now,” Mrs. McKiernan adds, 
“the insurance is all we've got. 
With $6,000 on the house and 
$1,400 on the furniture, we’ve got 
something on which to build. 
Without the insurance, we’d be 
paupers. And without Jim Herlihy, 
I’m sure we’d never have had it.” 
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BY GEORGE K. BARRETT 
Assistant Personnel Manager 
Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio 


One of the best endorsements of insurance 


is a successful insurance program. Here one 
oil company outlines the development of its 
insurance-supported Employee Benefit Plan. 


1. Ohio Oil Company is a 


medium size integrated company 
organized in 1887, with its gen- 
eral offices now in Findlay, Ohio. 
We have approximately 33,000 
stockholders. Our crude oil pro- 
duction potentials are well in 
excess of refining capacity. On 
December 31, 1952, the Company 
operated, or had an interest in, over 
12,000 oil and gas wells. At the 
close of that year the Company 
had in operation over 3,200 miles 
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of trunk and gathering pipe lines 
in Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Kentucky, Texas, 
Wyoming and Montana. Our in- 
terstate pipe line operations, how- 
ever, transport only crude and 
products for others as a common 
carrier. 

We have two refineries; one at 
Robinson, Illinois, with a capacity 
of 40,000 barrels per day, and one 
at Lovell, Wyoming, of 6,000 bar- 
rels per day. Our refined prod- 





ow Insurance Protects Our 


ucts are marketed through four 
terminals, 280 bulk stations, and 
2500 service stations under the 
name of MARATHON. Our mar. 
keting is confined primarily to the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
southern Michigan and northern 
Kentucky. 

Of greater significance to the 
subject of the Company’s benefit 
plan will be a brief picture of 
our employees. At December 31, 
1952, we had slightly over 6,000 
employees. For a number of years 
this has been our approximate 
level of employment. Ten years 
ago there were 5,500 employees. 
Our employees are located in 24 
different states and Canada—ap- 
proximately half of them west of 
the Mississippi, throughout the 
Southwest, West Coast and Rocky 
Mountain areas. 


Not Concentrated 


With the exception of approxi- 
mately 1,000 employees in the 
Findlay, Ohio, area and 700 in 
Robinson, Illinois, where our 
larger refinery is located, we have 
no concentration of employees 
such as might be found in manu- 
facturing establishments or com- 
panies in our industry with sub- 
stantial refining operations. The 
average age of our employees is 
approximately 41 and over 90 per 
cent are men. 

Generally speaking, our em- 
ployees spend their working life 
time with us. We estimate that 
75 per cent of those who attain 
five years of service stay to com 
plete 20 years of service. One 
half of our employees have 10 
years of service with the com 
pany and one-fourth of them, 20 
years of service. Approximately 
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Employees 


10 per cent of our employees are 
represented by organized labor 
unions, and we have contracts 
both with the A. F. of L. and 
Oil Workers International Union— 
CIO. 


Rounded Program 


In general, we have in effect a 
well-rounded program of Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans. Our Group 
Life Insurance Plan went into ef- 
fect on November 1, 1933; Group 
Annuity, January 1, 1936; Acci- 
dent and Sick Benefit Plan in 1940, 
Group Hospitalization Plan, Au- 
gust 1, 1940, and on November 1, 
1953, we put into effect a Thrift 
Plan. 

Participation in our contribu- 
tory Plans—group annuity, life 
insurance, hospitalization and the 
Thrift Plan is entirely voluntary 
on employee’s part. It has been 
our basic philosophy to extend 
all of our Plans on a uniform ba- 
sis to all employees—we make no 
distinction between supervisors, 
salaried employees, or wage 
earners. 


Development of Plan 


Because of the interest in Medi- 
cal and Hospital Plans, I should 
like to outline our program in this 
field. Our first Plan adopted on 
August 1, 1940, provided Hospital 
and Surgical Benefits for em- 
ployees and Hospital Benefits only 
for dependents. It was a new type 
of program for our Company, and 
our first start was naturally rather 
cautious. However, we have con- 
tinuously appraised our program 
and as we gained experience with 
the Plan, and as our Insurance Car- 
rer gained experience with us, we 
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health insurance in public health. 





This article has been selected from a number of lengthy state- 
ments presented before the Wolverton Health Inquiry (see THE 
SPECTATOR, Nov., p. 15). This Inquiry, being conducted by 
Congressmen of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce, includes a study of the importance of accident and 








from time to time introduced lib- 
eralizing amendments. 

In 1942, extended insurance 
benefits were introduced to pay 
for pregnancy claims to depen- 
dents of employees who had left 
our employment, provided the 
claim developed within nine 
months of the employee’s leaving. 
At that time, medicines were re- 
moved as an exemption under the 
“Other Charges” or “Extras” paid 
during hospital confinement. The 
following year our daily hospital 
benefits were increased with a cor- 
responding increase in the allow- 
able for hospital extras. 


Liberalized in 1946 


In 1946, the daily allowance and 
hospital expense allowables was 
still further increased. In that 
year the definition of dependents 
was liberalized, and the minimum 
length of stay in the hospital was 
reduced prior to the payment of 
benefits. 

In 1947, surgical coverage was 
extended to dependents. The fol- 
lowing year benefits in pregnancy 
cases were increased, together 
with other rather minor amend- 
ments, but all increasing the bene- 
fits to employees. 

In 1949, a new schedule of Surgi- 
cal Benefits was made effective. 
The limitation formerly existent 
in mental cases of dependents was 
removed. 

In 1950, the minimum confine- 
ment period prior to the payment 
of Surgical Benefits was removed 


and the surgical schedule ex- 
panded to cover any cutting op- 
eration. 

I should point out at this time 
that many of the above revisions 
were introduced at the suggestion 
of our Insurance Carrier as he be- 
came more familiar with the risks 
involved in our case. 

I, personally, have a strong be- 
lief that plans of this nature must 
be hand-tailored to the particular 
group involved. We feel it is 
necessary that we give continuing 
study to our own experience as 
well as to the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion for our particular group of 
employees and their families. By 
1952, we realized that a patchwork 
method of improving our Plan was 
not enough, and we began exten- 
sive studies toward a major revi- 
sion of our program. 


Willing to Pay More 


We maintain an individual tabu- 
lating card recording the actual 
charges to our group in each case 
of hospitalization and medical 
care giving rise to benefits under 
our Plan. We found in our studies 
during 1951 and 1952 that our em- 
ployees wanted more adequate 
coverage and, being familiar with 
the cost of this protection, they 
expressed a continued willingness 
to increase their contributions to 
the Plan. 

We have throughout our Com- 
pany regular monthly meetings of 
all of our “field” employees, and 

Continued on page 81 
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From the Business Office... 


Life Policies Praised for Stability 


"To me—Life Insurance versus no Life Insurance is not a 


debatable question" writes a business leader from Lansing, 


Michigan. Through the cooperation of local offices of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce, these leaders have added their endorse- 


ments of insuring both their 


MARSHALL B. HALL 


President, Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For many years the Trust Officers 
of our Institution and of our five 
Affiliated Banks located in Georgia’s 
largest cities have actively cooper- 
ated with Life Underwriters in as- 
sisting our mutual customers in 
planning their estates. Many of 
the trusts and estates under our ad- 
ministration today were initiated by 
our many Life Underwriter friends 
and in turn our “third party influ- 
ence” has enabled the sale of thou- 
sands of dollars of much-needed life 
insurance. 


Our appreciation of the impor- 
tance and value of life insurance is 
evidenced in many ways. Apart 
from our own participation in mak- 
ing ample life insurance protection 
available for our employees, we 
publicly recommend both life insur- 
ance and the Underwriter by fre- 
quent newspaper advertising and 
direct-by-mail educational folders. 
We also seek to aid the Underwriter 
by furnishing him with helpful in- 
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formation from time to time, main- 
taining membership in his associa- 
tion, providing financial backing for 
his programs and engaging in many 
of his sales and training meetings. 

This co-operative movement has 
contributed much to both the life in- 
surance fraternity and the banking 
and trust field and, more important, 
has immeasurably benefited the 
public. 


W. Roy Ulrich, General Manager 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperated in forwarding 
Mr. Hall’s endorsement to THE 
SPECTATOR. 


HARRY A. BULLIS 


Chairman of the Board of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I have strong convictions about 
life insurance. I believe that life 
insurance makes a greater contri- 
bution to the security of family life 
than any other financial instrument. 
There is nothing else that can take 
its place. 

My convictions are not sentimen- 
tal. They are based on observa- 


lives and business values. 


tions of what life insurance has 
done for others over a period of 
many years. 

I am also convinced that most 
young people wait too long to start 
their life insurance programs. To 
them I would say: “Start buying 
life insurance as soon as you start 
earning. When you buy your first 
policy, you are assuring a degree of 
security for yourself and your 
family.” 

Douglas H. Timmerman, General 
Manager of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, cooperated in for- 
warding Mr. Bullis’ endorsement to 
THE SPECTATOR. 


JOSEPH R. GWINN 


President, Peoples Finance Service. 
Inc., Lansing, Michigan 


To me—Life Insurance versus no 
Life Insurance is not a debatable 
question. 

To me it is inconceivable tha: any 
thinking person with people depend- 
ing on their earning power for food, 
clothing and shelter, should have to 
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be invited to accept that peace of 
mind that can be had through the 
purchase of Life Insurance. If you 
are needed, insure the need. The 
peace of mind attained through a 
good Life Insurance program gives 
a person the ability to work free of 
worry. 

To me debating such an issue is 
like asking an automobile buyer if 
he wants an emergency brake on his 
car. 

To me the answer is obvious. 


C. W. Otto, Secretary-Manager of 
the Lansing Chamber of Commerce, 
cooperated in forwarding Mr. 
Gwinn’s endorsement to THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 


CARL F. WENTE 


President of the Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., the world's largest bank, 
San Francisco, California 


It has been my observation that 
the young man who is building his 
career finds special value in life in- 
surance. 

If he has a family, or expects to 
have one, he naturally looks on life 
insurance as a financial protection 
for that family. 

If he is building a business, then 
he can contemplate that life insur- 
ance will add protection to that 
business and at the same time con- 
tribute to his own confidence and 
feeling of stability. Such a feeling 
is a help to him in achieving the 
success he desires for himself and 
his dear ones. 

In either case, the young man 
should have the protection life in- 
surance affords. 


G. L. Fox, General Manager of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperated in forwarding 
Mr. Wente’s endorsement to THE 
SPECTATOR. 


SOLOMON ELSNER 


Hortford, Connecticut, immediate 
past president of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, practicing 
attorney for nearly fifty years, one- 
time president of the Hartford Coun- 
ty Bar Association, and a former 
judge of the local Court and active 
in many other community projects. 


Life insurance has become one of 
the important sinews of our econ- 
omy, reaching into every aspect of 
our American way of life. Three 
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From the Business Olfice 


Life Policies Praised . 


out of every four families now en- 
joy the protection of life insurance, 
and payments by life insurance com- 
panies are now going out at the 
rate of six million dollars a day. 

Besides supplying funds for fami- 
lies struck by misfortune and pro- 
viding incomes for those who have 
retired, life insurance is being used 
to meet many new needs like giving 
youths college educations and pro- 
tecting business firms against the 
loss of key personnel. 

In addition, through the invest- 
ment of policyholders’ premiums, 
life insurance dollars are being put 
to work to help make a better 
America by providing funds for ex- 
panding old industries and creating 
new ones, for building better roads 
and constructing new homes, for 
financing new schools and other 
community needs, and for the many 
other things essential to our na- 
tion’s continued forward progress. 


W. A. Dower, Executive Vice 
President of the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce cooperated in forward- 
ing the Honorable Mr. Elsner’s en- 
dorsement to THE SPECTATOR. 


PAUL M. TRIGG 


President, Montana Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Montana, one of 
the largest independent milling con- 
cerns in the United States. 


At no time in the history of this 
country has there been a greater 
striving for security than now. For 
millions there is no greater financial 
security than can be found in the 
ownership of insurance. 

There was a time, a generation or 
so ago, when life insurance sold 
with an unpleasant emphasis upon 
death. Today, the sales argument 
for life insurance lies in the field of 
protection, security and investment. 
Insurance offers the possibility of 
building an estate from small and 
regular payments, which can and 
will be met, by people to whom the 
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larger field of investment is closed. 


A. J. Breitenstein, Secretary of 
the Great Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperated in forwarding 
Mr. Trigg’s endorsement to THE 
SPECTATOR. 


HARRY F. KULLBERG 


Manager, Minnesota Ore Division, 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Virginia, Minnesota 


Life insurance through its many 
plans offers a sound way for a man 
to give his family security to the 
extent of his ability, and is one of 
the safest plans for regular and 
convenient saving. I feel that the 
purchase of life insurance is a must 
for every American family.” 


Andrew Bradish, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Chamber of 
Commerce, cooperated in forward- 
ing Mr. Kullberg’s endorsement to 
THE SPECTATOR. 


FRANK W. NORRIS 


President of the Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Florida 


A man cannot serenely enjoy life 
until he is certain the future wel- 
fare of his family has been assured. 
Life insurance offers most of us the 
only way to create an immediate 
estate that will guarantee adequate 
maintenance of our family and a 
fair chance in life for our children. 

Each of us in our progression has 
witnessed the benefits life insurance 
has bestowed upon grief-stricken 
families. The reassuring realiza- 
tion that, should misfortune strike 
our own home, life insurance would 
shield those we so dearly love, adds 
tremendously to our peace of mind, 
without which life would be in- 
tolerable. 


Harold A. Martin, Manager, In- 
dustrial Department, Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce cooperated 


FRANK W. NORRIS 


in forwarding Mr. Norris’ endorse- 
ment to THE SPECTATOR. 


D. W. SNYDER, JR. 


Chairman of the Board of the Mis- 
souri Power and Light Company, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri 


The popular conception of insur- 
ance is that it is merely security 
against loss. This is quite correct, 
but adequate insurance coverage is 
much more. It means peace of 
mind, freedom from worry, and the 
satisfaction of knowing a duty has 
been met. 

Recently, a friend passed away at 
a fairly early age. His home was 
not fully paid for but he had 4 
policy on his life especially to com 

Continued on page 59 
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From the Newspapers . .« .« 


Editorials Underline 
the Strength of Insurance 


Columbian & Sun, Vancouver, 
Washington: 


Insurance representatives in 
Clark County—persons who join 
with clergymen, physicians, den- 
tists, and other altruists for our 
own welfare—point with pleasure 
to the 29 million new life insurance 
policies bought over the nation dur- 
ing the last 12 months, and are just 
as elated by the fact that the aver- 
age life insurance policy held today 
is double the sum prevailing in 
1940. 


Messenger, Morgan, Minnesota: 


Life insurance is a form of thrift 
that has become increasingly popu- 
lar in virtually all civilized lands. 
It has grown despite inflation. .. . 
Today, Americans are protected by 
approximately $275 billion of life 
insurance. The amount of insur- 
ance in force is about 91 per cent 
of the annual national income. 


Georgetown News, Georgetown, 

Illinois: 

“How much life insurance should 
we own?” is a question many 
thoughtful persons ask the life in- 
surance advisor. The answer de- 
pends entirely on personal needs. 


It is like the old question “How 
long should a man’s legs be?” They 
should be long enough to reach the 
ground, Abraham Lincoln is re- 
Ported to have said, and enough life 
Msurance should be owned to do the 
necessary job. . . . Measure the 
amount of life insurance against the 
job it is supposed to do. And keep 
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measuring. ... Your life insurance 
man or woman will help take mea- 
surements and keep your program 
up to date. 


Standard-Examiner, Ogden, 
Utah: 


To read the Institute of Life In- 
surance report that American fami- 
lies received $11,400,000 a day from 
their life insurance companies is to 
gain a good idea of the size of the 
insurance business. Death benefits 
alone average $5,000,000 daily. But 
we don’t have to die... (for) in 
addition to the death claim funds, 
the insurance companies distribute 
millions in the form of matured en- 
dowments, disability payments, an- 
nuity payments, surrender values, 
and policy dividends. 


Charlotte News, Charlotte, 

North Carolina: 

Life insurance has come to be 
almost a custom-built form of 
family protection. . . . Today there 
are scores of different kinds of poli- 
cies, each designed to fit a specific 
need. (From a news article in a 
special insurance supplement.) 


Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania: 
The pooled resources of Amer- 
ica’s 88,000,000 life insurance 


policyholders help keep the wheels 
of industry churning. . . . While 
life insurance dollars are held for 
policyholders’ future needs, they are 
put to work to earn what they can 
towards reducing the cost of pro- 


tection. This means jobs, it means 
greater production, it means an im- 
proved standard of living. 


Mesabi News, Virginia, 

Minnesota: 

These millions of jobs are re- 
flected in the life insurance com- 
pany investments in corporate se- 
curities alone. In addition, many 
hundreds of thousands additional 
jobs stem from the mortgage financ- 
ing of farm and city property own- 
ers, and the loans made to local, 
state and federal government. 
Portland Express, Portland, 3 

Maine: i 

Your money is becoming more 
valuable. ... Your savings bank de- 
posit, life insurance policy or build- 
ing and loan book may not benefit 
right off from the advanced interest 
rates. But it points to one thing: 
money itself is worth more; it gets 
more for its hire. The average per- 
son who depends upon savings, life 
insurance, etc., to save something is 
getting some consideration. 


i 


Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The latest evidence of the mas- 
sive buying power of the American 
people comes from the life insur- 
ance field. ...A number of rea- 
sons are given for this insurance 
boom but one primary fact stands 
out: The people have the money 
to buy policies. Moreover, the 
companies have steadily and in- 
geniously found ways to make in- 
surance more attractive. 
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From Many People in Many Places ... 


These Leaders Applaud Insurance 





HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 
U. S. Representative to the U.N. 


The idea that every man who 
has the responsivility and obliga- 
tion of caring for dependents 
should safeguard the future wel- 
fare of those dependents by carry- 
ing life insurance to the extent 
that he can afford is indeed meri- 
torious. 


It is equally advantageous for a 
man without dependents to pro- 
vide by means of life insurance or 
suitable annuities should sudden 
disablements rob him of his earn- 
ing power. 


JUAN T. TRIPPE 
President, Pan American Airways 
Life insurance has become an 
essential part of our economic struc- 
ture. As a method of saving and as 
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a protection against chance mis- 
fortune, it is a prime investment. 
There can be no question, too, that 
possession of life insurance has a 
stabilizing influence on us.all. 


JAMES H. DUFF 

U. S. Senator, Pennsylvania 

Throughout my life I have seen 
so many instances in which the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies were 
the only source of relief from finan- 
cial worry in time of emergency or 
in old age, that I feel life insurance 
must be an integral part of any 
well-conceived plan for economic se- 
curity of the family or the indi- 
vidual. 





JAMES A. FARLEY 
Director, Coca-Cola Export Corp. 


It is my personal opinion that 


life insurance is a necessity for 
every man. Particularly necessary 
is the ownership of adequate pro- 
tection for men who have assumed 
the obligations of family head and 
protector. I have always carried 
as much life insurance as my 
financial position would permit 
and earnestly advise the same 
course to others. 





IRENE SHERROCK 
Radio and TV Singer 


The value of insurance, life, ac- 
cident and health, and property 
seems to me to be inestimable. In 
the world of the theater the possi- 
bility of stage mishaps is always 
present. Moreover, the amount 
that a singer or dancer has t0 
spend on costumes, jewelry, etc. 

Continued on pege 39 
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Leaders Applaud Insurance 


Continued from page 36 


is too great to risk on the hope 
that nothing will be lost or stolen. 

I have always had the fullest 
coverage of my personal effects 
and, as a result, I can travel and 
feel at ease knowing that I have 
the constant security of a sound 
insurance plan. 





RALPH J. CORDINER 


President, General Electric Co. 


Private life insurance compa- 
nies provide security in the true 
American way. Through volun- 
tary decisions of individuals, mil- 
lions of American families have 
received protection against shat- 
tering adversities. It is a comfort 
to me to know that General Elec- 
tric employees have chosen to par- 
ticipate in our group insurance 
plan to the extent of $1,250,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force, and 
that in the past thirty years this 
protection has brought payments 
in excess of $45,000,000 to those 
in need. Doubtless through these 
benefits our employees have been 
Persiiaded to carry additional pol- 
icies, as I have in my own case. 

With a picture like this in front 
of me, I cannot help but endorse 
both the principle and the system 
of American life insurance. 
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DOUGLAS McKAY 

U. S. Secretary of Interior 

It is impossible to estimate the 
number of men and women who 
have achieved outstanding service 
or success because a backlog of in- 
surance was available when oppor- 
tunity came. To many it has pro- 
vided the first opportunity to estab- 
lish their own business. 

Insurance is so closely inter- 
woven in the fabric of our economy 
that we are inclined to think of it 
in terms of its national importance. 


Its greatest importance, however, 
remains the security and opportu- 
nity it affords the individual and 
the American home. 


TOM C. CLARK 

U. S. Supreme Court Justice 

Life insurance has, indeed, been 
of inestimable value to our coun- 
try and its people. 

American life insurance speeds 
securitv not only for today but for 
all time to come. It is the one way 

Continued on page 40 
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Leaders Applaud Insurance 


Continued from page 39 


Americans in all walks of life can 
perpetuate their own works into 
the lives of their loved ones. 

Like the home owner, the policy- 
holder walks with his head higher, 
his step lighter and his eyes bright- 
er. He wears no worried look for 
his investment bears the test of 


time—it is his proven protection 
and he knows that back home he 
has a happy family circle, happy 
because they too are protected. In 
the event their bread-winner is 
snatched from them, they will still 
eat. 

For the sake of ourselves and our 
family it is up to each of us to 
adopt a wise life insurance plan. 
You, too, can make life insurance 
serve you with a scientific, care- 
fully planned program of saving 
and security. 





Meet Mister Liberty « , * 


to 88,000,000 Americans 


The Life Underwriter of America 


Liberty to most people means many things, 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, the right 
to live in dignity as freemen. But to 1 out of 
every 2 Americans it also means freedom of a 
more basic nature, freedom, for instance, from 
want...a freedom fully guaranteed by 


life insurance protection. 


To the Life Underwriters of America belongs most 
of the credit for broadening this typical American 
concept of liberty... for helping breadwinners 
everywhere provide a more secure and more 
trouble-free future for their families. 
Because of his services to the American family, 
the Life Underwriter has come to symbolize financial 
freedom to some 88,000,000 life insurance 
policyholders ...men and women whose foresight 


is strengthening America’s future. 


The PRUDENTIAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Ontario 
Southwestern Home Office: Houston, Texas 
Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ALLAN SHIVERS 


Governor of Texas 


Life insurance today is recog- 
nized as a necessity for the Amer- 
ican citizen. Its popularity and 
importance is emphasized by the 
tremendous growth of the insur- 
ance industry. 

More than _ 80,000,000 people 
now have recognized the value 
and soundness of life insurance 
by obtaining policies on their 
lives. 

I always have been a firm be- 
liever in life insurance both as 
an investment and as a means of 
security. It is something that can 
be possessed by people in all 
walks of life. Life insurance has 
grown into an American tradition. 
It is an important factor in our 
American way of life. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
U. S. Senator, Minnesota 
Peace, freedom, and security are 

three words that have taken on ever 
greater meaning in these perilous 
days. The attainment of each of 
these is the responsibility of every 
individual. Americans believe in 
peace and want it. Americans be 
lieve in freedom and will defend 
it at all costs. Thoughtful Amer- 
icans believe in security. 

Insurance of all kinds—and life 
insurance in particular—has a di- 
rect relationship to security. It 
represents an investment for the 
present and the future. The bene- 
fits are primarily directed towards 
those most dear to one’s heart, the 
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loved ones. A program of life in- 
surance fosters those worthy habits 
of saving, planing, and investing. 
No single economic program has 
cone more to protect and preserve 
the family than life insurance. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 

President, International Harvester 

Corp. 

My belief in the value of life 
insurance is based on two major 
considerations. First, I am for any 
program which encourages people 
to provide for themselves rather 
than look to some other person or 
agency —and life insurance does 
that. Second, I am sure that if we 
are to make progress, the habit of 
saving must be practised, in the 
future as in the past, and life in- 
surance is one of the finest ways to 
save. 





MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


U. S. Senator, Maine 


Life insurance is truly a basic 
institution in American life. It 
offers real hope, real planning for 
the future, real saving and real 
protection for one’s family. 


THOMAS E. BRANIFF 
President, Braniff Airways 
When a man marries, the best 
evidence of his sense of responsi- 
bility to his family and to society 
is a life insurance policy. He should 
add to the amount of his insurance 
as rapidly as his responsibilities 
accumulate and his means permit. 
As the years go by, he will realize 
Continued on page 42 
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IT’S NO SECRET 


Why try to keep a good thing under your hat? When 
your company has some solid selling points, it’s time 
to shout and here are a few of the things Bankers Na- 
tional would like to shout about. For one thing, we're 
now in our second quarter century. We didn’t get 
started until 1927, but our insurance in force is now 
over a quarter of a billion dollars! Each year, new 
business written shows a noteworthy increase. This, we 
unhesitatingly proclaim, is a tribute to the work of our 
agents and to the close cooperation of the home oftice 


force. 


Yankews National 


Life Insurance Company 


3 MONTCLAIR, Nd. 
RALPB BR. LOUNSBURY. President 
W. J. SIEGER. V. P. & Supt. ef Agencies 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 



















a billion 
dollar 
company 







Our insurance in force now 
totals more than One Billion 
Dollars and we specialize exclu- 
sively in ordinary, non-partici- 
pating business—no group, no 
industrial, no health and acci- 
dent, no re-insurance, 


LIFE INSURANCE 


>MPANY 


SAND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











Assets over $57,000,000 « Insurance in Force over $250,000,000 


MORE MONEY, LESS PRESSURE 
. . . WITH WESTERN LIFE! 


If you can manage your own time and show good 
results, you can move ahead faster with Western. 
There's a world of opportunity (and the money that 
goes with it) for men who can qualify. Some open- 


ings for General or Associate General Agents— 
your manager's recommendation will help. 


R. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. 
LEE CANNON, Agency V.P. 


Write or wire: Western Life, Western Life Bldg., Helena, Montana 
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that his life insurance has not only 
contributed to his own personal 
satisfaction for a duty well per- 
formed, but the accumulations rep- 
resented by its loan and cash-sur- 
render values are important sources 
of recourse in times of financial 
stress. Life insurance should be a 
“must” in every man’s life. 


JOHN W. BRICKER 

U. S. Senator, Ohio 

Insurance encourages every hus- 
band and father to provide for 
those dependent upon him. It fos- 
ters thrift during the productive 
years and provides security when 
conditions require it. It means 
self-respect. It supplants fear with 
faith. 





WILLIAM BALDERSTON 
President, Philco Corporation 


In our opinion Life Insurance is 
not dissimilar to Manufacturing. 
Each involves both service and 
end product. It is axiomatic that 
public acceptance of any product 
is measured by what it does. 

In Phileo we have seen many 
demonstrations of the end product 
of Life Insurance. The end »rod- 
uct is not measured in dollars; it 
is measured by the mental secur 
ity of the individual, by the eco 
nomic continuity of the family. 

Because of taxes, many execu 
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tives, except for Life Insurance, 
would be forced to decide between 
a well-earned retirement and fam- 
ily security. Yet, with Life Insur- 
ance, they may have both. 

The end product of Life Insur- 
ance is economic assurance. We 
believe it deserves and has full 
public acceptance. 





MARION B. FOLSOM 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Life insurance provides a sys- 
tematic savings plan with no risk 
as to loss of principal. It is the 
ideal investment for a man at 
every age. 

For the young man starting his 
career, life insurance creates an 
estate immediately and thereby 
provides protection for his fam- 
ily before he has had an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate savings. 
After his income increases he can 
add to his protection. In later 
years, after his family is grown, 
life insurance can be maintained 
as part of his estate or upon re- 
tirement converted into an an- 
huity to provide an income during 
the rest of his life. 


GUY M. GILLETTE 

U. S. Senator, lowa 
he importance of life insurance 
in our national economy cannot be 
over-estimated and its role as a so- 
cial force is of the greatest signifi- 
cance. Besides encouraging thrift 
and stimulating the accumulation 
of vast reserves of capital avail- 
Continued on page 44 
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EAR after year, the increasing number of 
b gse Indianapolis Life agents who for the 
first time step through our doors, find it to 
be a step ahead. And they are kept a step 
ahead by a friendly, co-operative home office 
offering them ALL the elements that make 
for a happy, profitable relationship . . . from 
thorough training courses to generous com- 
missions. There’s rich opportunity, too, for 
agents to build their own profitable agencies. 
Yes, it is an important step when you choose 
a step that 










your insurance connection . . . 
may well be reflected in your future. 


Wa ter H. Huent, President « ArNoLD Bere, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President .. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 























53\ Years 











Of Insurance Service 


For Clergymen 


Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


Minneapolis Toronto 
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able for the expansion of commerce 
and industry, life insurance is the 
soundest means by which an indi- 
vidual can protect his family 
against the hazards of insecurity. 


HOMER FERGUSON 

U. S. Senator, Michigan 

Life insurance is every man’s 
savings investment program. It 
provides him and his family with 
the independence of economic and 
social security. It is indispensable 
to the American Way because the 
profitable use of life insurance sav- 
ings fosters the economic growth 
and expansion which are character- 
istic of American progress. 


ROSS D. SIRAGUSA 
President, Admiral Corporation 


Life insurance is one of the 
mainstays of the American home. 
No family and no_ individual 


should be without some form of 
life insurance on an adequate ba- 
sis to create security for loved 
ones for the years ahead. 
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EDDIE V. RICKENBACKER 


President, Eastern Airlines 
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Life insurance, in my opinion, 
has always~-been an absolute ne- 
cessity for the American family 












We Found Our 
“STAIRWAY TO 
STARDOM” 


away from the 
footlights 


ton F. Bowman, Den- 


and its members. In fact, it con- 
tributes to the American family— 
as much as to the American home 
—in frugality, stability and se- 
curity. 

Life insurance should start with 
all teen-age youth and should be 
promoted and inspired by the par- 
ents in order to instill in their 
children, while they are still 
young, the value of “a penny 
saved is a penny earned” to the 
maintenance of a life insurance 
policy. In this way, the burdens 
of illness, accidents and old age 
are guaranteed protection. 


LISTER HILL 

U. S. Senator, Alabama 

Life insurance has contributed 
immeasurably to the building of 
security for the American family, 
to the peace of mind of its bread- 
winner and to our country’s eco- 
nomic strength and stability. 

A policy is more than just life 
insurance. It is a sound means of 
regular saving. For millions of 
American families their life insur- 
ance savings have provided such 





-« says Mrs. Carle- 
ver, Colorado 


"ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 








“My husband and I enjoyed considerable success as radio 
and theater performers, but we realized that the chance of 
‘seeing our names in lights’ was still remote! So we finally 
decided to make a change. 


“Carleton tried about five or six jobs before he announced 
one day that he was going to sell life insurance. At first I 
was shocked, for the possibilities for success in life insur- 
ance selling seemed remote, but then I knew nothing of the 
Minnesota Mutual training program. 


“Today, after 12 years with Minnesota Mutual, we have 
a home paid for, a new car, a life insurance program and 
most important, we can give our two daughters all that we 
had hoped.” 


Carleton F. Bowman, in the first six months of 
1953, has already paid for over $750,000 of business. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul |, Minnesota Organized 1880 








a reprint of a talk delivered 

to the General Agents of the aaroar 
Philadelphia Life by President lo the 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- | 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Pewenn LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E. Boettner, C.L.U. 


Agency Vice Preside’ 





William Elliott 
President 
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opportunities as business, farm and 
home ownership and _ education. 
Every day American families draw 
upon the savings accumulated 
through life insurance premiums 
as their only source of meeting 
financial emergencies of many 
kinds. 

The protection afforded my fam- 
ily by the policies which I hold is 
a great comfort to me. 


ARTHUR B. LANGLIE 

Governor of Washington 

Insurance means assurance of a 
confident present and a secure fu- 
ture. It has become an institution 
in America in the same way that 
self-sufficiency, independence and 
foresight have become institutions 
necessary for the effective opera- 
tion of a government by the people. 
Commensurate with the economic 
security it builds is the peace of 
mind and reassurance it affords to 
those closest to us. 


HOLLIS S. BAKER 

President, Baker Furniture Co. 

Life insurance certainly satisfies 
a compelling need for every age 
group. 

The quest for security is a strong | 
urge which starts fairly early in | 
life and life insurance is one of 
those things which means “all 
things to all people.” 








M. R. SULLIVAN 


President, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 


I believe that the most effective | 
endorsement of life insurance is 
Continued on page 47 
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For The Broker 
who wants 


All Of Them 








Individual and Group 








LIFE « ACCIDENT & HEALTH & HOSPITAL 














They’re yours at United States Life—one of 
the first to offer producers a complete money- 


making portfolio in all personal lines. 


You'll find new plans; progressive sales ideas; 
a modern merchandising philosophy. You can 
now give your clients the newest and best in 


all forms of personal coverage. 


Call your U. S. Life agency or write home 
office for details. 















































HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. Ww. P. KELLY 

M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF 

N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. E. K. GREEN 
Franklin 2-4020 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
200 West S7th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 
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recommending new agents. agents can't miss! 
Ask for Other Reasons-INQUIRIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL 


You'll Never Kean Until Yeu g : 
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THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Carl Mitcheltree, Pres, Ben F. Hadley, Vice-Pres. & Sup’t of Agents 
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The GOLDEN RULE iindine 


TOP COMMISSION on 15 leading contracts. MONEY-MAKING SALES PACKAGES. New! PACKAGED TRAINING PLANS. New! Amaz- 
Long term vested renewals. Cash bonus Colorful! Dynamic! Plus a new, easy-to- ingly simple! Easy to use! A quick 
and extra renewals to your agents for use Brain-Book and Brain-Kit. Your money-maker for new or old agents! 


TERRITORIES: 
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Continued from page 45 


to be found in the acceptance it 
has won from people in every 
walk of life. I am glad to add my 
own word of belief in it. 

For the individual it is one sure 
way to create an estate. And only 
after he has established an estate 
on the sure and solid basis that 
only life insurance can provide, 
does he become free to take on the 
more speculative and venturesome 
opportunities that may (or may 
not) lead to large fortune. 

For the nation’s economy under 
free enterprise, life insurance 
serves as the one sure way of pro- 
viding a large and continuous flow 
of capital funds required to keep 
the productive capacity of the 
country at high level. 





EDWIN S. FRIENDLY 


Vice-President, 
N. Y. World Telegram & Sun 


it seems to me that in these 
uncertain times no intelligent man 
or woman can fail to realize the 
importance of adequate protec- 
tion against untimely death or the 
advancing years that come to all 
of us. 

While the present program of 
government seems to be a “cradle 
to the grave” security, a careful 
analysis of the program cannot 

Continued on page 48 
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AMERICAN SURETY 


memes comma [OMPANY 


FIDELITY - SURETY - 


Appearing in business magazines. 


Your business 
just walked out the door! 


You didn’t notice anything different. He left 
promptly at 5:07 ... just as he had for almost 20 
years. But he didn’t show up for work the next day. 
Then the shortage was discovered. 


You never know when employee dishonesty may 
strike and it can put you out of business! 

Do something about it! Call our nearest agent* .. . 
ask him to help you select the form of employee 
bond that fits your business. 


That call could prevent your business from 
walking out the door! 


*Write Agency & Production Department 
for his name. We'll supply it promptly. 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 








AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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fail to disclose its deficiencies and 
uncertainties. 

The intelligent person will not 
leave it to government to provide 
for the future, but will include in 
his own program of living, a plan 
of insurance guaranteed to meet 
his future needs. 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 


President, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Life insurance companies have 
performed a two-fold service of 
great value to our nation. They 
have brought security and peace 
of mind to millions by offering 
them a means by which they can 
pool their savings against the 
hazards of existence. 

The funds entrusted to life in- 
surance companies, reinvested in 
industry and housing, have be- 
come a creative and stabilizing 
force adding to our national 
strength, security and well-being. 





JOHN S. FINE 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


I am a thorough believer in the 
value of life insurance. 

My belief extends both to my 
personal and official lives. 

As Governor of Pennsylvania, 
I would be remiss if I did not 
note that the beginning of life 
insurance in America, in fact, the 


oldest chartered life insurance 
company in the world, the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, was 
founded in 1716 in Pennsylvania. 

Life insurance is economic as- 
surance and I heartily endorse it. 


WILLIAM S. PALEY 


Chairman of the Board 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


It is part of our educational 
process that even good and obvi- 
ous things must be repeated and 
reiterated over and over. The need 
and value of Life Insurance is no 
exception. 

I can testify to it personally. I 
would recommend it to each indi- 
vidual according to his needs and 
financial ability, and for men and 
women and for the young and the 
old. 

Never should the availability of 
Government security programs, 
good and necessary as they are, 
be considered an adequate or com- 
plete substitute for private and 
personal coverage, even though 
such coverage sometimes involves 
a temporary sacrifice of more im- 
mediate desires. 
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Local Leaders 


Continued from page 28 


A. D. BEVERIDGE, President, Com- 
mercial Contracting Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

“We, at Commercial Contracting 
Corporation, are very conscious of 
our responsibility to the person and 
property of the public, our cus- 
tomers, our employees, and our 
stockholders. We have found that 
this responsibility is best handled 
through a well-planned insurance 
program. 

“To administer this, we retain an 
insurance counselor whose respon- 
sibility it is to call our attention to 
coverage applicable to the general 





A. D. BEVERIDGE 


contracting and machinery moving 
and installation business, and to 
work closely with our administrative 
and production personnel to see that 
every phase of our operation is pro- 
tected by insurance. 

“Furthermore, we try to be, in 
every way, as ‘safety-minded’ as 
possible because we realize that a 
good loss experience keeps our in- 
surance costs at a minimum and is 
a real selling factor for our services 
to our customers.” 

Gerald Warren of the Detroit 
Chamber of Commerce and Kenneth 
Drake of the Kenneth Drake As- 
sociates cooperated in forwarding 
Mr. Beveridge’s endorsement to 
THE SPECTATOR. 
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To Enjoy Life— 


LIVE! 


DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 





MERCHANTS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
C. W. Brown, President 








For your convenience .. . 


The reply card, provided with The Spectator's Products and Services Depart- 
ment on page 64 of this issue, can be used also to obtain additional information 


about the advertisements which are followed by card numbers. 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
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Life 





DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS, more than 50 life companies have gone into 
the Accident and Health business. A&H is now "big business” 
with clients paying nearly $3 billion each year for protec- 
tion. 





HIGHER INTEREST RATES FROM INVESTMENTS have enabled several companies to 
pass the gains on to the policyholders. Some have announced 
lower rates on most policies. Others have upped interest 
they'll pay on premiums paid in advance. Better interest rates 
have also boosted the scale of dividends for some companies. 
Institute of Life Insurance expects policy dividends payments 
to come close to $250 million in last three months of this 
year. Greater volume of sales and more policies in force 
longer are also factors in dividend rise, the Institute 
pointed out. 














LIFE COMPANIES NOW ACCEPT AT STANDARD RATES many occupational risks for 
which they once charged extra premiums, reports Morris Pitler, 
assistant director of underwriting for Mutual Life of New 
York. Mortality experience among workers has improved so that 
now, Pitler says, "No individual should be unable to secure 
life insurance solely because of occupation." 





Property 








SURVEY BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE in 18 cities, most of them under 
100,000 in population, showed that average value of a single 
parking space in terms of annual retail sales it produced was 


at least $20,000. 


CONTINUED DECLINE IN OCEAN MARINE PREMIUMS for this year is predicted by 
Frank B. Zeller, president, American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters. In an article in British shipping journal, 
"Fairplay", Zeller says premium drop, which began in 1952, has 
been caused by declining volume and continuing competitive 
pressures. Total for this year may be down 10 per cent, he 
wrote. 


ENACTMENT OF COMPULSORY AUTO INSURANCE LEGISLATION is inevitable in New 
York state, Superintendent Alfred J. Bohlinger told the City 
Club of Rochester recently. 
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ACACIA'S 


The Soviet inspired Stockholm Peace Petition which was pub- 


showed how insidiously the Communists were trying to bring about a 
Sovietized America. In an endeavor to turn the spotlight of truth 
on the artful and diabolical deception practiced in this petition, 
William Montgomery, Acacia's President, made a talk at an Agency 





Meeting of the Company, entitled “If Communism Prevails Life 
Insurance Fails." 

Recalling how the Russians immediately confiscated all of the 
assets of the German life insurance companies in the Eastern Zone 
of Occupation following World War Il, made them state-owned insti- 
tutions, and in lieu of the protection they had, gave each policyholder 
a certificate representing a fraction of the face amount of their former 
policies, Mr. Montgomery emphasized that should Communism prevail 
in the United States, the first business the Communists would destroy 
would be life insurance. They would liquidate the assets of the com- 
panies — wipe out the dollars that belong to policyholders — cancel 
all insurance in force — make everyone dependent on the state for 
security. 

Today more than 90 million Americans own 300 billion dollars 


of life insurance protection and the accumulated assets of the com- 








panies now total 75 billion dollars. To most people life insurance is 
their most treasured possession because in many cases it is about 
all they have to leave to their families and they cheerfully sacrifice 
many personal pleasures to maintain it. Mr. Montgomery's talk gave 
many of those who heard it their first real understanding of the Red 
Menace and hundreds of requests for copies poured into Acacia's 
Home Office. To meet the demand it was published in pamphlet 
form and a copy was sent to each Acacia policyholder as an enclosure 
with the annual nomination blank for directors. 

Letters of commendation were received from all over the land 
and this overwhelming response convinced us that the American People 


were aroused and eagerly seeking an opportunity to take positive action 





ACACIA MUTUAL 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 
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lished in 1950 and which deceived so many good Americans clearly . 
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CRUSADE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


against Communism. We therefore felt it our duty as well as 
our responsibility to do whatever we could to start a nation- 
wide Crusade Against Communism. In furtherance of this deci- 
sion, we published an ad in Time Magazine under the caption 
"It Makes Sense To Me™ and for the first time offered publicly 
to supply copies of our pamphlet “If Communism Prevails Life 
Insurance Fails." The requests continued to pour in and almost 
before we knew it more than a million copies of Mr. Montgomery's 
talk had been distributed. 

The letters we received contained an almost universal 
question, "What Can | Personally Do To Help Combat Com- 

2" Ine 
controversial 8-point program which if followed by Ameri- 





Pp thereto we prepared a simple, non- 
cans in their every day lives would, we believed, help defeat 
this serious threat to our internal security. This program we 
had printed on pocket-size cards. In June 1952, in an ad- 
vertisement headed "Give Us This Day," we published this 
program. Its simplicity appealed to the people and literally 
thousands of them volunteered to help place pocket-size 
cards in the hands of more Americans. Requests have been 
received from every State in the Union and from as far away 
as Japan, Korea, Australia, England, Sweden and Arabia. A 
missionary in South Africa requested 300 pamphlets. Schools 
of all kinds, churches of all denominations, military installa- 
tions, political clubs, civic, service and veterans organizations, 
women's clubs, hospitals, labor groups, large and small busi- 
ness concerns—all have helped distribute nearly three mil- 
lion copies to date. In Gary, Indiana, at the request of 
the Gary Memorial American Legion Post No. 17, we have 
just supplied 75,000 copies which, with the help of many 
hundreds of veterans, will be distributed to the people in 
that city. 


The number of letters received from the youth of our 
land surprised and pleased us. One in particular from a 12 
year old boy in Texas was so indicative of their interest in 
combatting Communism that we published it as a public-serv- 
ice advertisement under the caption “Meet Michael Patrick.” 
It first appeared on August 30, 1953 and resulted in our 
receiving during the months of September and October 
alone, more than 3,000 letters asking for more than 250,000 
copies of our pamphlet, "You Can Help Combat Commun- 
ism." No wonder Mr. Kenneth Wells, President of Freedoms 
Foundation, in awarding his organization's Honor Medal to 
Acacia, said, “If the insurance companies of this land would 
sponsor an industry-wide campaign against Communism, it 
would be one of the greatest contributions they could make 
to the future security of our nation." Such a campaign would 
dramatize to the world the opposition of the American Peo- 
ple to Communism and everything it stands for. 

To date Acacia has distributed nearly 6 million anti- 
communism pamphlets entirely free of charge. Some folks 
have voluntarily sent us money and stamps to cover printing 
and mailing costs, but these have always been returned. We 
also instructed our fieldmen that they must not use the 
Campaign in any way to promote the sale of life insurance. 
What we are doing is done solely from a desire to con- 
tribute to the best of our ability to the great effort we 
Americans must make if we are to defeat the insidious 
efforts of the Communists to destroy our American way of 
life. If through this public service program Acacia is con- 
tributing anything at all to America's future security and thus 
to the security of life insurance we are accomplishing our 


objective. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 LOUISIANA AVE., N.W. WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 
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And right now you would be up to your knees 
in the South 40. The road looks like a stream, 
the rain barrel has overflowed and something 
better be done about the cistern. Not to mention 
the drips of water that Ma is trying to catch with 
pans in the upstairs bedrooms. Some predicting. 


Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, 
is that you can’t predict the future. The Union 
Central agent also knows that you can prepare 
for the future on the basis of what happens to 
most people and still take care of the exceptions. 


Certainly the best preparation is life insurance 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


CINCINNATI, 


The Almanac says...‘‘Fair and Warmer’’ 
















—Union Central life insurance with its policies 
and combinations of policies to meet every life 
insurance need from birth to age 70. 


And the Union Central agent is also an up-to- 
the-minute insurance man. The best policy of 
twenty years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy 
today. Times change. The needs of people 
change. An alert, cooperative Home Office keeps 
all Union Central agents fully informed, helps 
them with the proper sales tools to make Union 
Central life insurance serve people best in terms 
of today’s needs—projected reasonably and logi- 
cally into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OHIO 
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MICHIGAN: 
November Belonged to A & H 


November was designated 
Health, Accident and Hospitaliza- 
tion Month in Michigan by Gover- 
nor G. Menne Williams. 

Expressing pride in the manner 
in which the insurance companies 
of Michigan had cooperated to 
enable their policyholders to do 
for themselves the things that con- 
tribute most to healthful living, 
the Governor declared, “As evi- 
dence of the competitive enter- 
prise system under which these 
companies operate, they annually 
pay premium taxes in excess of 
$6 million to the state... , bene- 
fits to policy owners amounting to 
more than $69 million and over 
$700 million in loans to home own- 
ers and businesses. All of this 
contributes to the prosperity and 
stability of Michigan’s economy.” 

Earlier this year Governor Wil- 
liams had given a hearty endorse- 
ment to the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
membership campaign. 


HURRICANE: 
Welcome Warnings 


When it comes to preventing 
hurricanes, nothing much can be 
done. But when it comes to pre- 
venting loss of life due to this 
natural catastrophe, a great deal 
can be accomplished, according to 
statisticians of Metropolitan Life. 

During the 1923-1938 period, 21 
hurricanes took 3,376 lives. Dur- 
ing the 1939-1952 period, 21 hurri- 
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canes took 239 lives. Cause the de- 
crease in mortality: warning of 
the approaching storm. 

By means of weather reconnais- 
sance, sometimes with radar- 
equipped aircraft and other scien- 
tific methods, hurricanes can often 
be detected several days before 
they strike a given area. The Gulf 
Coast hurricane of 1947 took 50 
lives. Tragic as this is, it is re- 





EDITORS 


markably different from the hurri- 
cane which ravaged Florida in 
1928 and caused the deaths of 1,- 
836 persons. 

Statewise, more than 70 per cent 
of hurricane deaths in the last 30 
years have occurred in Florida. 
Ranking second is Rhode Island, 
all of its 380 deaths due to the one 
storm of 1938. 

“Hurricanes are one of nature’s 





FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Is This Law 


Superintendent of Insurance Al- 
fred J. Bohlinger has recently said 
that compulsory automobile insur- 
ance in New York is inevitable. 
THE SPECTATOR once again takes 
its stand against this measure. 
Over twenty-five years of compul- 
sory automobile insurance in Mas- 
sachusetts has not solved the 
problem of death and destruction 
on the highways of that state. 
Still there are those who refuse to 
profit by this example and who 
still insist that such a law in New 
York will have a more salutary 
effect. 


In February 1926, THE SPECTA- 
TOR contained an editorial point- 
ing out the disadvantages of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. We 
can do no better than to quote in 


Inevitable’? 


part from this editorial: “The mo- 
tive actuating legislators in en- 
dorsing and passing compulsory 
automobile insurance bills is of 
the highest, and, at first glance, 
arouses our enthusiastic approval, 
because it has for its aim the pro- 
tection of individual rights to per- 
son and property. But, as too often 
happens, an act protecting per- 
sonal rights may destroy more 
rights than it protects.” 


To force anyone to buy insur- 
ance seems to us to be an infringe- 
ment on the individual’s right to 
a free choice. We believe in the 
value of insurance; we also be- 
lieve that to buy or not to buy is a 
decision to be left te the prospec- 
tive purchaser, not to the state 
legislature. T.J.V.C. 
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| MEN of VIRGINIA 





Pioneer 





Country lawyer, fiery pa- 
triot, stirring orator, Revolu- 
tionary governor, Henry 
roused 4 people to the struggle 
for freedom with “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 


Fewer than 15 city blocks 
from historic St. John’s 
Church, where Henry spoke, 
stands the Home Office of The 
Life of Virginia, a 1 billion 
dollar institution dedicated to 
preserving the personal free- 
dom of today’s Americans. 


The men of The Life of 
Virginia who last year sold 
$218,000,000 of insurance are 
thus inspiring tens of thou- 
sands of individuals to achieve 
lives of freedom from want 


and fear. 
INSURANCE 


THE LIFE ‘company 
of VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE- 
Richmond, Va. 














Just Off The Press 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
derwriting; and Coverage and 
Forms 


for information contact 
THE SPECTATOR 
56th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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most feared threats,” the statis- 
ticians concluded. “Yet, casualties 
from such storms can be kept to a 
minimum by taking heed of the 
warning issued by the Weather 
Bureau. This makes it possible for 
people to take adequate precau- 
tions, to seek shelter or, if neces- 
sary, to evacuate the area. An out- 
standing example of the effective- 
ness of early warnings is the loss 
of only two lives in Florida in the 
unusually severe hurricane which 
hit that state in August 1949.” 





Central Life's Time Capsule 





Above, President W. F. Poorman sets 
the cornerstone for Central Life Assur- 
ance's new home office in Des Moines, 
lowa. Although the ceremony took place 
on Oct. 30, a copy of the November 
issue of THE SPECTATOR was included 


with other items in the cornerstone. 





AUTOMOBILE: 


Pros 


There is no doubt that profes- 
sional drivers are the safest on 
the nation’s highways. So says 
Lewis Markel, president of Markel 
Service, Inc., which handles safety 
engineering for American Fidelity 
& Casualty Company. 

Drivers insured by this company 
were involved in less than one 
accident for every 100,000 miles 
travelled during the first six 
months of 1953. Mr. Markel re- 
lated that a recent survey made by 
his group showed that “of the 50,- 
774 accidents involving collision 
between passenger car and truck 

Continued on page 58 








We specialize in 


FLEXIBLE GROUPS 


Professional—Industrial 


@ Income Disability and Hospital 
Expense Plans 


@ Up to $100 Weekly on Profes- 
sional and Trade Assn. Groups 


@ Sickness Benefits Paid up to 2 
Years for Professional Groups 


@ Tailored to Fit Group Needs 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W. Va.,N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fle., Wash. D.C. 
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THE COMPLETE CIRCLE OF 
PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Life, Accident 
and Health 
Hospitalization 


Sixty-seven years of successful 
operation don’t “just 
There is a sound logical reason 
for North American’s leading po- 
sition. That reason is SERVICE— 


Agents find, after they have been 
with the North American a while, 
that our contract, backed up by 
their own willingness to work, is 


Surgery | 


happen.” 


to policyholders and to agents. 








one of their most profitable sources 
of revenue. 

If you are interested in selling 
“the complete circle of personal 
protection,” ask us for details. 


S. ROBERT RAUWOLF 
Agency Vice President 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Accident Insurance Company 
209 South LaSalle St. + Chicago 4, 1!) 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


T the 36th annual conference 
A of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, all ten prov- 
inces were represented and more 
than 120 delegates came from all 
over the country and every branch 
of the insurance business. The aim 
of the Association is “uniformity 
in insurance legislation where it 
can be obtained, diversity where 
we must have it, but in all cases, 
certainty.” A revision of the uni- 
form provincial laws covering con- 
tracts of insurance other than life 
is under way and important prog- 
ress in this direction was reported. 


Fire Insurance 


Extensive changes were recom- 
mended by the Standing Commit- 
tee on Insurance Law Revision 
with laws relating to fire insur- 
ance. These changes will gener- 
ally result in greater freedom of 
contract between the insurer and 
insured. The Superintendents of 
Insurance recommended that draft 
legislation incorporating these 
changes be prepared and sent for 
study to all insurers, organiza- 
tions of agents and adjusters, the 
insurance section of the Canadian 
Bar Association, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Boards of 
Trade and others interested. The 
revised draft will then be sub- 
mitted to the 1954 conference to 
implement the report with such 
variations as may be deemed ad- 
visable in the light of represen- 
tations made and views expressed. 





Automobile Act Changes 


Changes in the Uniform Auto- 
mobile Insurance Act were also 
recommended. Difficulties have 
arisen with regard to the “other 
insurance” clause in the new auto- 
mobile Insurance Act which came 
into effect in 1951. Under this 
clause when an insured has an ac- 
cident while driving a car not 
owned by him, his own insurance 
18 primary insurance and the in- 
surance on the car he was driving 
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Canadian Commissioners (Supervisors) Plan 
Revisions in Provincial Insurance Laws 


is excess insurance. Now both the 
insurance industry and the Super- 
intendents of Insurance agree that 
this principle of payment should 
be reversed, so that insurance on 
the car involved in the accident 
would be the primary insurance 
and that of the insured driver ex- 
cess coverage. 

Another difficulty has occurred 
as regards the definition of “auto- 
mobile” which at present includes 
the board term “equipment.” A 
suggested amendment to the Act 
would give an insurance company 
the right to add an endorsement— 
approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance—to a policy exclud- 
ing loss or damage arising in cases 
where mechanical equipment or 
apparatus is mounted on or affixed 
to an automobile or its trailer, or 


is operated by a power take-off 
from the engine of the automo- | 


bile. 

The Uniform Automobile Insur- 
ance Act is in force in all prov- 
inces except Quebec and the above 
changes in the Acts would be pro- 
claimed on a uniform date in all 
provinces and would apply to ex- 
isting as well as new contracts. 
There would be no reduction in 
coverage as respects the public 
and no change would have to be 
made to existing policies. 


Accident and Sickness 


A Standing Committee on Acci- 
dent and Sickness Legislation pre- 
sented a complete revision of the 
accident and sickness part of the 
insurance acts of the provinces. 
The Superintendents made a num- 
ber of revisions in the recommen- 
dations and then authorized that a 
draft revision incorporating these 
changes be prepared and sent to 
all insurers transactiong accident 
and sickness insurance in Canada. 

It is well known within the 
business that there have been 
some unfortunate practices creep- 
ing into the accident and sick- 
ness field, and the proposed re- 
vision is designed to correct the 
situation. —Lillian D. Millar 
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723 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK 14, N.Y 
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Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 


When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you fost and its 
cash value. 


With Continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, 
you will always be 
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in 1952, the motorist was respon- 
sible for 36,557 or 72 per cent of 
all mishaps. The auto driver was 
to blame in four out of every five 
fatal accidents.” 

On the highway as in business, 
those best trained seem to be those 
best qualified to do a job. 


CRIME: 
Bankers’ Blues 


Kidnap holdups such as the re- 
cent $200,000 robbery at the 
Franklin National Bank branch in 
Floral Park, Long Island, can be 
prevented, according to John Mos- 
ler of the Mosler Safe Company. 
Mr. Mosler spoke on two new de- 
vices: the first is a delayed action 
timelock made for use on teller’s 
safes inside a valut. Stick up men 
usually keep away from such safes 
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Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S$. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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because of the time lost in waiting 
for the door to open. 

The second holdup foil is a 
bandit police alarm, which sounds 
an alarm in the local police sta- 
tion when the door of a vault cr 
safe is opened by a bank teller 
against his will. There is no way 
for the holdup man to know that 
the alarm has been given. 


A&H: 
Voluntary Coverage 


“In view of the continued prog- 
ress in the voluntary accident and 
health insurance field, the ques- 
tion of socialized medicine is be- 
coming academic,” says J. Henry 
Smith, vice-president and associ- 
ate actuary of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that since 
1941 the number of persons cov- 
ered by hospital plans has in- 
creased almost six times. He said 
total payments of accident and 
health premiums in this country 
were “more than double those of 
five years ago.” 

“Insurance organizations in the 
United States are successfully 
meeting the challenge to supply 
adequate hospital, surgical and 
medical expense coverage. Sound 
business practices and a strong 
sense of social responsibility have 
made this possible,” he continued. 


AUTOMOBILE: 
Sound Safety Programs 


Most failures to reduce traffic 
accidents can be blamed on “the 
four cardinal sins of highway 
safety promotion,” says Paul H. 
Blaisdell, public safety director 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 

These “sins” were listed: 

1. Traffic law enforcement as a 
goal rather than a reality. 

2. The tendency to hide from 
the true facts of the traffic record. 

3. Reliance upon traffic fatali- 
ties for the evaluation of what 
has been accomplished. 

4. Neglect of clear, concise di- 
rection for a highway safety pro- 
gram. 

“We only beat ourselves when 
one or more of these four elements 
is present in our highway safety 
effort,” Mr. Blaisdell declared. 
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siting | Life Policies Praised 
i Continued from page 34 
ounds plete the payments on his home. He 
2 sta- had a new car, being purchased on 
ilt cr installments. Here again was a 3 
teller policy to complete the payment. He i, 
) Way also had a policy providing for an ene, 
- that annuity to his widow and a policy the Spsurance Agen! — P 
to send his son through college. Z 
In gauging the value of any ‘ 
proposition, one naturally falls back 
upon his own experience. For- 
tunately, I purchased insurance 
prog- early in life. The premiums were 
t and quite a burden at times. Later, 
ques- when I had obligations at the banks, 
s be- it was quite a comfortable feeling Ohio Farmers Companies 
lenry to know I could always turn to these eels caginnns witundiitn Cactian . Chaveeved 1848 4 
3s0ci- early policies for ready cash if banks eene saneens wemente Comment : 
Life demanded payment on my notes. rg LeRoy, Ohio 
In my opinion, insurance is a ec EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Philadelphia - - - PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles 
since sound basis for individual credit, a 48 i 
cov- stabilizer to business, and an im- ALAA “i AAAL 
. in portant medium in helping young - 
said men establish themselves initially 
and for safety against unexpected haz- 
intry ards, and later as the basis for 
a building an estate. 
James C. Patrick, Executive Man- 
the ager of the Jefferson City Chamber . a. 
fully 1 And bet pasar va in ip << A MUTUAL COMPANY, incorporated 1902, operat- 
ipply warding Mr. Snyder’s endorsement. ing nationwide on the agency plan. Grain Dealers Mutual 
and writes fire and allied lines, automobile, and inland marine 
ound A. D. HAYES insurance under participating policies. For information about 
ee aneang accor Pin Company, Mont- the company’s Agency Plan, write the nearest office. 
ued. Why Insurance? Member Company: The Mill Mutuals; Improved Risk Mutuals; and 
Very frankly, I took out life in- Building Owners Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
surance for two reasons: First, to 
protect my family during the years 
afe when I was physically and mentally 
tthe able to produce. Secondly, to sup- ell 
wan ply me and my wife an income after 
1H | [reached age 65. INSURANCE COMPANY 
ctor I have three more years to go. INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Fi If I survive, my “General Manager ; 
7 and I will enjoy a steady income Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
from my insurance. If I die, I will FIRE & ALLIED LINES + AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE 
have provided for my wife and 
as a Continued on page 60 
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Continued from page 59 


family. A mighty comfortable feel- 
ing for one of my age. 

Life Insurance to me is a sound, 
logical investment for the protec- 
tion of one’s family and oneself. 


Phillips C. Lothrop, Executive 
Secretary of the Montpelier, Ver- 
mont Chamber of Commerce co- 
operated in forwarding Mr. Hayes’ 
endorsement.to THE SPECTATOR. 


FRANK HINES 
President and General Manager of 
the Ace Exterminating Company, 
Salem, Massachusetts 


There is nothing that gives me 
greater satisfaction and more peace 
of mind than the thought that my 
family is provided for in the event 
something happens to me. 

Our Life Insurance program 
makes this possible, and I know, 
too, that my wife is relieved of con- 
siderable worry because she knows 
and understands the part that life 








Protection . . . 


every personal, family and 
business purpose. 


Since first opened in 1897, the checkbook 

of this institution has seen use more than seven and one-half 
million times. On each occasion, some policyholder 

or beneficiary, somewhere was relieved of an immediate, 
perhaps pressing burden. 


That over $678,000,000 have been 
paid to policyholders or their beneficiaries reveals 
the sound financial structure and able 
management of this strong financial institution. 
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Continental Assurance Company 


Continental Casualty Company 


Transportation Insurance Company 
United States Life Insurance Company 


A National Institution . . . Serving the Public Interest Since 1897 





insurance plays in planning for the 
future security of our family. 


Paul J. Greeley, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Salem Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperated in forwarding 
Mr. Hines’ endorsement. 


E. F. PETTIS 


President of the Omaha Chamber cf 

Commerce, Omaha, Nebraska 

As president of the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and incidentally, 
in a city selected as headquarters 
choice for thirty-eight insurance 
companies, I speak as one in an “‘in- 
surance-minded” community. 

We go further, however, than 
recognizing only the economic fac- 
tor insurance does play in our busi- 
ness life. 

Insurance today has a “human 
factor”: it is security and peace of 
mind to the individual, to the busi- 
nessmar. 

Its possession adds to that indi- 
vidual’s stature and that business- 
man’s prominence as a discerning 
and thoughtful person. 


Robert G. Robinson, Director of 
Publicity of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, cooperated in forward- 
ing Mr. Pettis’ endorsement. 


J. A. RUCKER 

Founder of Ruckers Department Store 

in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, in 

1903. 

In my younger days, life insur- 
ance was considered only as protec- 
tion for others. Few plans were 
available, and most required pay- 
ment for life. Today there are 
tailor-made plans to meet individ- 
ual needs. There are plans for edu- 
cation of children, mortgage pro- 
tection, and retirement. Too often 
homes have been lost, or businesses 
liquidated when there was not life 
insurance. 

With life insurance, a man can 
create an estate at once, and pay as 
he earns. 

It becomes more important than 
ever for young men and women to 
invest in tax free savings plans, 
and the sooner they start, the more 
profit they will have at retirement. 


George E. Fisher, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Petersburg, Virgina, 
Chamber of Commerce, cooperated 
in forwarding Mr. Rucker’s en- 
dorsement to THE SPECTATOR. 
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AMA Offers Two Booklets 


Two booklets concerning dif- 
ferent aspects of the subject of 
insurance in industry have been 
prepared by the American Man- 
agement Association. 

The first of these deals with 
what management expects from 
an insurance department. Other 
discussions are related to the 
problem of determining insurable 
values. 

The second booklet deals with 
industry’s insurance needs today 
—problems and solutions. Among 
the material offered is a discus- 
sion of the manufacturer’s output 
policy and insurance requirements 
for contractors and subcontrac- 
tors. 


For Further Information Circle 70 on Card. 


Business Forms Important 


A well designed business form 
not only gives all the necessary 
information in an understandable 
manner, but is also planned for 
rapid, accurate completion with 
the fullest use of modern business 
machines. 

Alfred Allen Watts Company 
has prepared a lively booklet, 
“High Button Shoes,” containing 
a check list of the faults of busi- 
ness forms which produce hidden 
tosis, and offering help in a pro- 
gram to restyle forms so that they 
eliminate unproductive labor and 
Present easily read information. 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card, 


A & H FACT Booklet Ready 


Facts You Should Know About 
Accident and Health Insurance is 
another in the series of FACT 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


INSURANCE 












USE REPLY CARD ON NEXT PAGE 


booklets prepared and sold through 
the Better Business Bureaus to aid 
consumers in money management 
problems. 

Planned as a simple guide for 
the person who wants to buy 
A & H insurance, the booklet 
stresses the importance of being 
insured with a reliable company, 
a fair policy, and a dependable 


agent. 
For Farther Information Circle 49 on Card. 


Kit Offers Homeowners’ Data 


A complete Homeowner’s Policy 
Promoter Kit has been made avail- 
able by the Fire Association and 
Reliance Insurance Companies. Ac- 
cording to the companies, it con- 
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4-in-1 Tells The Story 


tains “All you need to know, all 
you need to sell the profitable new 
4-in-1 policy.” 

The kit is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first of these holds the 
facts about the homeowner’s poli- 
cies. These include general rules, 
territorial rates, order form for 
supplies and helps, specimens poli- 
cies for policy A (basic policy) and 
policy B (comprehensive policy) 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corre- 
sponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











and samples of “Other Insurance 
Endorsement” form. 

The second section contains all 
the selling helps issued by the com- 
panies—facts about selling and use 
of selling helps, sample of tag and 
key chain mail enclosure, folders, 
newspaper advertising mat service, 
and a window or wall poster. 

For Further Information Circle 50 on Card. 


File Designed for Field 


The “first and only” policy and 
endorsement file has been design- 
ed for insurance agents by the 
Du-Moore Filemaster Company. 
The file opens from the front or 
the back, thus making its two rows 
of fifteen drawers each accessible 
to four people. 

Among the other features of the 
product are drawer labels which 
are tilted at a 45 degree angle for 
easy reading, capacity of 50 or 
more policies and endorsements in 
each drawer, and an opening in 
the bottom of the drawer to make 
the bottom form easily obtainable. 

For Further Information Circle 51 on Card. 


BIl Stripped of Mystery 


The much-discussed topic of 
business interruption insurance is 
Continued on page 64 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 63 


the subject of a booklet released 
by the Texas Insurance Advisory 
Association. 

The booklet, “Let’s Take the 
Mystery Out of Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance,” is based on a 
series of seminars held recently. 
It covers business interruption 
rates and forms, loss adjustments 
and how to sell the coverage. 
Charts and illustrations augment 
the printed matter. 

For Further Information Circle 52 on Card. 


Cards Do Premium Billing 


A new folder, “Life Insurance 
Billing and Accounting,” pub- 
lished by International Business 
Machines Corporation, describes 
briefly the IBM accounting prin- 
ciple and tells how it is applied to 
premium and commission account- 
ing. 

With this method, information 
from original records is tran- 
scribed to IBM master premium 
accounting cards in the form of 
punched holes. The cards are then 
processed by electronic and elec- 
tric accounting machines, which 
perform automatically many pre- 
mium billing and accounting oper- 
ations. 


For Further Information Circle 53 on Card. 


CLU Publications Revised 


Two of the American College of 
Life Underwriter’s most widely 
used publications have been re- 
vised and are now ready for dis- 
tribution. They are, “Fundamen- 
tals of Federal Old Age & Sur- 
vivors Insurance,” and “Funda- 
mentals of Government Life In- 
surance.” 

Both brochures are used prima- 
rily in the CLU study program 
for Part A of the CLU examina- 
tions. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card. 


Postage Marked Automatically 


Mail represents your firm to the 
receiver. With a view to making 
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that mail as attractive as possible 
plus saving time and money in its 
preparation, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
suggests Metered Mail. 

Among the advantages claimed 
by the company for this type of 
stamping are the convenience of 
printing postage in the office, auto- 
matic postage bookkeeping, print- 
ing of mailing date and, if desired, 
postmark advertising, and the 
speeding of office production and 
delivery. 

Free booklets applicable to vari- 
ous mailing problems are avail- 
able. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card. 


Teleprinter Doubles Speed 


An office-styled version of a pre- 
viously restricted military unit 
has been released for general com- 
mercial use by Kleinschmidt, Inc. 
This is a teleprinter, Model 155. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the light-weight machine is de- 





Operates at 100 W.P.M. 


signed to send and receive mes- 
sages at 100 words a minute and 
is actually capable of speeds of 
up to 150 words per minute, two 
and a half times faster than tele- 
printers now in commercial] use. 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card. 


Partnership Insurance Reviewed 


“Your Partner Can Ruin You” 
is the provocative title of a book- 
let designed to acquaint business- 
men with partnership insurance. 
The presentation is actually a kit 
containing a visualized sales pres- 
entation of the problems of part- 
nership, recommended solutions, a 
specimen buy and sell agreement, 
references on business life insur- 
ance, and an illustration of the 


tax advantages of an insured buy 


and sell agreement. 
For Further Information Circle 57 on Card. 


UL Card Lists Cataloged 


“Accident, Automotive, and Bur- 
glary Protection Equipment Lists” 
is a booklet recently released by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. It contains summaries of gen- 
eral information cards and of 
Listing Card Reports in effect at 
the date of publication for prod- 
ucts in the fields of accident, 
automotive, and burglary equip- 
ment. 

Also included in this catalog is 
information concerning the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories’ follow- 
up program and how to use the 
lists. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card. 


Workbook Plays Dual Role 


“Blueprint for Tomorrow” is a 
workbook for high school students 
which allows the student to read 
and study about life insurance 
and then work out practical exer- 
cises in the booklet. The material 
it presents includes the salient 
facts about life insurance which 
the policy owner should know— 
what kinds of policies are avail- 
able, what they do and how they 
can be used for family protection. 

The unit serves a double pur- 
pose since after the student has 
completed his use of the book, it 
can be taken home for parents 
to see. 


For Further Information Circle 59 on Card. 


Occasional Dictator Served 


Said to be “the phone dictation 
system which brings the benefits 
of modern electronic Soundwriting 
to your occasional dictators,” the 
Gray Phonaudograph, product of 
the Gray Manufacturing Company, 
features CLS—constant linear 
speed. This exclusive feature, em- 
bodying a stationary recording 
and reproducing head, permits 
ten, fifteen or thirty-minute con- 
tinuous recordings on the same 
instrument by the use of different 
sized discs. 

Other advantages are automatic 

Continued on page 66 
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Card. 


We help you turn 
prospects into friends, 
because it’s easier to turn 
friends into Policyowners 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company offers the following: 
Fine training Highly competitive merchandise 
Excellent sales aids Career contract for career men 

One of the Finest Direct Mail Plans (Proven through the years) 
Unexcelled Home Office Underwriting and Service 
Pan-American’s liberal compensation plan includes: 

NON-CONTRIBUTORY 
1. Group Life Insurance 
2. Group Hospitalization for Representatives and Their Families 
3. Pension Plan 
4. Disability Benefits 


For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 
KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 
MEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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"NOW YOU CAN MAKE - Sy 


DRY PHOTOCOPIES 
ANY COLOR” 






“coror-cove” ff 


INSTANTLY, = mre 





SYSTEMATIC 
Increase office ef- 
ficiency with cop- 
ies in any color 
for immediate E 
recognition, faster 
filing, speedier ca 


Makes photo-exact copies of anything 
typed, written, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed in any color or black and white. 


handling. 
Now make photocopies in color! The 
amazing Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes PRE-PRINTED t 
a dry photocopy in red, blue, green, yellow COPIES FOR 


systems use 


or any other color—including black and white— 
in less than 45 seconds. Now—‘‘color-code” 
orders, invoices, letters, etc.—speed up order 
filling and office procedure—save filing time! 
This lightning-fast copying machine prints 
from any original up to 11” wide, any length,! /= 
whether printed on one or two sides opaque = 
or translucent paper . . . all automatically. 
Finished copies are ready for instant use. Save 
up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating 
costly re-typing, hand copying, checking and 
outside copying service. Offers even greater 
savings in increased business efficiency. 





Methods experts 
acclaim new pre- 
printed Auto-Stat 
copy system offer- 
ing simplified of- 
fice record proced- 
ure tailor-made to 
your particular 
needs. 


SO LOW CosT! A complete Apeco Systematic 
Auto-Stat installation is priced well within 
the budget of even the smallest firm. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS FREE BOOK? ill 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept. / ‘ 
2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, ll. 5-9 , 


Please rush me, without obligation, your factual book © 
on *'29 ways to save time and money"’ and the Apeco at 
Ek Auto-Stat story. | understand this free bookiet pictures Fs 


£ Nome. 


Firm 


















Ly) Addres ‘ 
City Zone____ State. na | 
Sk i; ne a a he ee a a 2 On ee a ee 


in Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ontario. 
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Hu 
It's a 
GOOD POLICY 


...to continue “going to 
school”’ all your life— 
through reading, attending 
association meetings, ex- 
changing information. No- 
body ever lived long enough 
to learn all there is to know 
about the complex, ever- 
changing insurance business! 
One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 











Products and Services 


Continued from page 64 


deadening of other phones while 
one is in use, unlimited play-back, 
and use of the same phone system 
to talk to the operator. 


For Farther Information Circle 60 on Card, 


Kit Contains Tiny Tool Set 


A new small, versatile tool set 
is suggested by the manufacturer 
as a useful and novel advertiser’s 
specialty. Manufactured by the 
Moody Machine Products Com- 
pany, this kit, not sold at retail, 
contains a No. 1 Phillips and two 
small screwdriver blades sizes .55” 
and .100”, an awl, plus 2 tiny No. 
2 tap drills. All tools are inter- 
changeable in the chuck type han- 
dle which has a colored swivel top 
that matches the plastic base of 
the kits. 


For Further Information Circle 61 on Card. 


Travelers Can Save Taxes 


For salesmen and those attend- 
ing conventions, Trip Charge, 
Inc., offers a free booklet describ- 
ing possible tax savings. Savings 
suggested cover expense items of 
every kind: gratuities, gifts and 
other aspects of travel expense 
are described. Even travel ex- 
penses on behalf of non-profit 
organizations can be deducted as 
a gift to that organization. 

For Further Information Circle 62 on Card. 


Working Capital Available 
“Insurance Money Available to 
Finance and Loan Companies at 
Low Cost” is a detailed explana- 
tion of a new method of obtaining 
immediate cash, whenever addi- 
tional working capital is needed. 
The plan, devised by the Reso- 
lute Insurance Company, is called 
the Compensating Balance Plan. 
It provides the businessman with 
liquid capital in exchange for 
frozen assets, which represent 
working capital temporarily im- 
mobilized. Its aim is to enable the 


finance factor, or loan company 
to do more business with the same 
amount of capital. 

For Further Information Circle 63 on Card. 


Unit Addresses Automatically 


An automatic, small addressing 
unit is being distributed by the 
Weber Addressing Machine Com- 
pany. Operating on the principle 
of reproduction, it requires no 
stencil, metal plates, ribbon or 





Unit for Small Space 


ink. Addresses are transferred 
from a typewritten tape. The speed 
of operation is 2,000 pieces per 
hour. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the advantages of the unit are full 
visibility of the name and address 
being printed, simplicity of opera- 
tion, and low cost. 

A booklet describing the ma- 
chine is available. 

For Further Information Circle 64 on Card. 


School Help Program Outlined 


The Fall of 1953 brought 1,800,- 
000 additional children to Amer- 
ica’s already crowded school sys- 
tem, thereby heightening the needs 
and problems of our schools today. 

The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools has 
made available a booklet, “How 
Citizens Can Help Their Schools.” 
Included in this valuable publica- 
tion are an explanation of the 
schools’ need for help, the work 
of citizens’ committees in the past 
and a case history of Asheville, 
Buncombe County, North Caro- 
lina, where apathy toward the 
schools was replaced by a positive 
program of school improvement. 
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File Effects Three-Way Saving 


— pared by the Commission is part heavy, rigid lid of other vacuum : 
of the booklet. printers, according to the manu- Designed to save the three most 
Gud. For Further Information Circle 65 on Card. facturer. Acting like the human valuable assets of business—time, 
hand, it smoothes down the ma- meee. and ange te Maver 
ally Alarms Cut Truck Thefts terial to be copied and holds it a mg “ - cg pai 
ioe A folder dealing with the theft firmly in position against the glass Sr'ty2" total filing capacity to the 
iin hazard faced by trucks involved in for perfect register. Three sepa- prencctaint ais i ania nih the 
en local pickup and delivery opera- rate lighting systems and three rng P P ad 
ciple tions has just been published by sizes of printers make this system A ai t 
_ Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc. adaptable to varying individual ane igen 4 to the manu acturer, 
. Pointing out that losses are a requirements. this file makes 85,000 cards avail- 
major problem whether a truck is For Further Information Circle 67 on Card. able and 21,000 cards visible to 
owned, leased, or contracted for, the operator. Control is three way 
the pamphlet explains that losses —foot, push button, or manual. 
can be eliminated at a much lower For Further Information Circle 68 en Card. 
_ cost than the average value of 


Ne 


even one stolen carton. 
For Further Information Circle 66 on Card. 


Magic Hand Holds Material 


A new four-page color brochure 
has been published by Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc. to describe in 
detail the design and operating 
principles of this manufacturer’s 
new “Magic Hand” vacuum 
printer. 

The “Magic Hand” is a light- 
weight, flexible rubber blanket 

















Don't bother to come out, Greer. I'm 
going to save you all that walking back 
and forth. 


Paul Speicher Writes 

From the 33-year writings of 
Paul Speicher, Insurance Research 
and Review Service, Inc. has se- 
lected 154 essays and messages to 
be combined in a new book, “154 
Messages from. Paul Speicher.” 

Among the titles included are: 
“The Power of Life Insurance,” 
“The Cost of Life Insurance,” and 
“Trading a Life for Dollars.” 


For Further Information Circle 69 on Card. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 
Mergers, New Organizations 


Roy S. Thompson, Jr., has been 
elected president of the newly 
reorganized Southern Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company. 


F. W. Hill has been elected vice 
president and managing direc- 
tor of the Crown Life Insurance 
Company, Toronto. He was vice 
president and actuary of the 
company. 


D. Clay Cook, western manager of 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance 
Company, was elected to the 
board of directors of the com- 
pany. 


J. K. Cagney has been appointed 
superintendent of the Advertis- 
ing Department of the Hartford 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly a member of the ad- 
vertising staff of the company. 


James A. Reynolds, Jr., has been 
elected a vice president of the 
Allstate Insurance Company. 
Prior to this time, he was in 
charge of the Operating De- 
partment. 


John A. Henry has been elected 
to the office of vice president 
and secretary of the Continental 
Companies. He will continue to 
serve as general counsel of the 
companies. 


Allen Cureton has been appointed 
director of Accident and Health 
Sales of Republic National Life 
Insurance Company. 


William H. Muhl has been named 
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a vice president of North Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company 
and will continue to head the 
company’s credit insurance di- 
vision. 


Thomas B. McRann, CLU, has 
been named supervisor of agen- 
cies in the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company home 
offce. He was formerly regional 
supervisor in the Yonkers, New 
York, office of the company. 


Earle N. Lashmet has joined the 
home office executive staff of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany in Boston. He was for- 
merly vice president of the 
Middle West division in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


T. S. McEwen, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of agencies 
of the North American Life As- 
surance Company, Toronto. Mr. 
McEwen has been manager of 
the company’s Vancouver 
branch. 


Robert L. Durst has been ap- 
pointed Southwest Regional 
Manager of the group depart- 
ment of the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly connected with the 
employee benefit field. 


Ford D. Albritton has been named 
to the newly-created post of 
director of agencies for the 
Southwestern region of the Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Albritton was 





Herbert B. Thomp- 
son has been named 
vice president of the 
Bankers Life and 
Casualty Company 
of Chicago. 





A. H. Thiemann has 
been elected a sec- 
ond vice president 
of the New York 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany in charge of 
public relations and 
advertising. 





Roy F. O'Connor 
has been appointed 
an assistant secre- 
tary of General Re- 
insurance Corpora- 
tion. 





A. Frank McGrath 
has beer named 
treasurer of Farm 
Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Company of 
Indiana. 





Ronald B. Swinford 
has been appointed 
a second vice presi- 
dent of the New 
York Life Insurance 
Company in charge 
of insurance rela- 
tions. 





Ambler W. Webb 
has been named to 
the new position of 
planning officer of 
the Shenandoat: Life 
Insurance Company. 
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formerly associated with the 
Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company. 

Paul A. Norton has been appointed 
a regional vice president of the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany with headquarters in New 
York City. He was formerly 
field vice president with the 
company in Chicago. 

John D. Parker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed to the home office staff 
of the Life, Accident and Group 
Agency Department of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. He 
was formerly district group 
supervisor in Albany, New York. 

John J. Holahan, CLU, has been 
promoted to superintendent of 
ordinary agencies in the Metro- 
politan Region for the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company. He 
was formerly a regional man- 
ager. 

Ralph E. Kennon, vice president 
of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company, has been 
advanced to the position of vice 
president and actuary. 

Harry Samm has been advanced 
to the post of director of claims 
of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. Prior to this 
time, Mr. Samm has been claims 
department manager. 

Harold W. Anway has been ad- 
vanced to manager of farm 
mortgages for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New 
York. He was formerly assis- 
tant manager of farm mort- 
gages. 

Alan L. Smith has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company. He has 
served as regional director for 
Delaware County and lower Del- 
aware Valley for the company. 


Daniel J. Lyons has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

R. E. McGinnis, president of the 
Central Surety and Insurance 
Company, has been elected 
president of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 

H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice 
President of the Indemnity In- 
Surance Company of North 
America, has been elected vice 
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president of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 

Nelson M. Knowlton has been 
elected president of the National 
Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. He is presi- 
dent of the Holyoke Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 

John L. Lobingier, Jr., has been 
appointed director of public re- 
lations for the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Associa- 
tion. He was formerly assistant 
advertising manager with Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Noel S. Baker, vice president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has been 


named president of the Life 
Office Management Association. 

Helen G. Irwin, a member of the 
Home Office staff of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa for 26 years, has been 
named president of the National 
Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

Lester O. Schriver, city manager 
of Peoria, Illinois, has been 
named managing director of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Newton C. Hawley, Superintendent 
of the Advertising Department 
of the Nationa] of Hartford 
Group, died November 4, 1953. 

Continued on page 70 








Two new members of the Texas Board of Insurance Commissioners take oath of office. 
Left to right, Judge Lloyd Davidson administers oath to Garland Smith, new chairman 
of the Board and Life Insurance Commissioner, and Byron Saunders, new Casualty 
Commissioner. Governor Allan Shivers watches the proceedings. 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Anchorage, Kentucky 


Over fifty-one years of service to policyowners. 
x «*« * 


District Offices in all principal cities of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Pennsylvania 


* 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 69 


American Internationa] Under- 
writers Corporation has formed 
an affiliated British Company, 
American International (London) 
Limited, under the general di- 
rection of W. W. Glass, vice 
president of the corporation. 


John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has announced 


that the field management of the 
company and the administration 
of the affairs of the three sales 
departments will be vested in 


a newly constituted Agency 
Committee. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 


has signed a contract for the 
building of a new West Coast 
testing station in Santa Clara, 
California. 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., is open- 
ing a new office in London to 





Wa AT 
you should 


know at-— 


POSTAL 
LIFE. 


Those much talked about—Postal 

Life policies, riders, and liberal and indi- 

vidualized underwriting policies are out- 
. in the newest Postal Herald. = 

File-size, sales-wise, this Postal ES, 

Herald is “must” reading for men who 


lined . . 


want to keep ahead of the trend. 


Yours for the mere asking. Talk 
it over with our General Agents, or — 


contact our Agency Department 
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“Postal’s good to Brokers” 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
GEORGE KOLODNY, President 


ONE OF THE FASTEST GROWING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA 
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Laurence B. Soper, newly elected chair- 
man of the Governing Committee of 
the Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, is an assistant vice president 
with the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany and has been in charge of the 
Accident and Sickness Department since 
its organization in 1951. 





provide additional facilities for 
clients having properties in the 
United Kingdom. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
has announced the establish- 
ment of two new regional group 
territories: the South Central 
with headquarters in Dallas, 
Texas; and the Southeastern 
Region with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Zurich-American Insurance Com- 
panies have resigned as mem- 
bers of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and 
the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association. The resig- 
nation, covering auto lines only, 
was the result of the companies’ 
preference for a merit classifi- 
cation plan. 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield has been licensed 
by the New Jersey Insurance 
Department, and will shortly 
begin operations there. 


Associates Life Insurance (Com- 
pany has been licensed in [n- 
diana as a capital stock com- 
pany with capital of $300.000 
to conduct a life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance ‘om- 
pany of Connecticut has in 
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Harry Uhler, C.P.C.U. from Baltimore, 
Maryland, is the newly elected president 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents. Other new officers 
are: vice presidents: Earl A. Lamb, New 
York City; Marlin Moore, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Duane Colburn, Sac City, lowa; C. 
F. Montgomery, Jackson, Miss.; Ralph 
Williams, Kansas City, Mo.; and secre- 
tary Raymond Shenfield, Toledo, Ohio. 








creased its capital from $300,- 
000 to $550,000. 


Insurance Company of Texas has 
purchased the 21-story Irwin- 
Keasler Building in Dallas, 
Texas, for use as a home office. 


Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California has an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
group sales and service division. 


Carolina Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany has been licensed to do 
business in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Blackstone Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany has reinsured all outstand- 
ing business of What Cheer 
Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been licensed to con- 
duct the business of life insur- 
ance and accident and health 
in the State of Kentucky. 


Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany has opened a new Pacific 
Northwest Branch with head- 
quarters in Portland, Oregon. 


Union Reinsurance Company of 
Zurich, Switzerland, has been 
admitted to the State of Texas. 


Allstate Insurance Company has 
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moved to new quarters in Sko- 
kie, Illinois. 


Life Insurance Association of 
America has added four new 
members: Farmers and Traders 
Life Insurance Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Federal Life 
and Casualty Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; General Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri; and Life 
and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Tennessee, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


American United Life of Indian- 
apolis reported a 22 per cent 
increase in paid-for new insur- 
ance during the first six months 
of 1953. 


Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, New York, increased sales 
during the first six months of 
1953 by 10.6 per cent over that 
period in 1952. New life pre- 
miums were 28.3 per cent ahead 
of the half-year totals in 1952. 
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Prudential 


A revised comprehensive Group 
Insurance program covering 45,- 
000 employees has been provided 
by Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company through the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 

The new program, representing 
a broad extension of coverages 
provided under older Prudential 
policies, includes comprehensive 
hospital, surgical, and hospital- 
medical care expense coverage for 
workers and their dependents and 
weekly benefits to compensate the 
workers for loss of time due to 
sickness and accident. Firestone 
will pay the premiums of the new 
coverage. 


Atlantic Life 


Several underwriting changes 
have been announced by Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Applications from female risks 
in classes AAA and AA will be 
considered for the Jamestown, an 
accident policy providing lifetime 
accident coverage as well as extra 
monthly indemnities for automo- 
bile or travel accidents for hos- 
pitalization. 

The underwriting age limit has 
been changed to ages 18 through 
60 years, inclusive, for the com- 
pany’s two accident policies on 
both male and female risks; and 
to ages 18 through 60, inclusive, 
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for the applicant and adult par- 
ticipants under the two Hospital 
Expense policies. 

Other changes deal with a more 
liberal viewpoint toward the ac- 
ceptance of applications for Hos- 
pital Expense policies from female 
applicants with or without minor 
dependents. 


H & A Underwriters Conference 


According to a survey con- 
ducted by the Chicago Hospital 
Council, the average patient-day 
charge in Chicago hospitals is 
$22.95. In addition to room rate 
costs, this survey included the 
cost of such extras as anesthesia, 
drugs, x-ray, diagnostic tests, etc. 

This figure compares with the 
average for all of Illinois of 
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We put it up the day after the hos- 
pitalization check came. 


$21.87; for New York $21.66; for 
Texas $21.77. 


Equitable Life 


Donald G. Stock, Special Under- 
writer for The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, told the Seventh 
Annual Underwriting Forum of 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference recently that 
the most popular form for Equit- 
able’s version of the Major Medi- 
cal Expense Policy was the one 
with the $100 deductible provision. 

Pointing out that Equitable 
writes two benefit amount limits, 
$2,500 and $5,000, and that each 
are available with a $100, $300, or 
$500 deductible, Mr. Stock listed 
the following breakdown of poli- 
cies in force by maximum benefit 
and deductible as of August 31, 
1953, twenty-five months after the 
In-Hospital Expense policy had 
been introduced: 





$2,500 $2,500 Both Max. 
Maximum Benefit Max. Plans 
$100 Deductible 53.0% 28.9% 
300 Deductible 24.6 13.4 
500 Deductible 22.4 12.3 
100.0 54.6 
$5,000 $5,000 Both Max. 
Maximum Benefit Max. Plans 
$100 Deductible 34.8% 15.8% 
300 Deductible 28.3 12.9 
500 Deductible 36.9 16.7 
100.0 45.4 


Mr. Stock continued that their 
claim experience has been studied 
for claims incurred through June 
30, 1953 that were paid through 
August 31, 1953. The average claim 
was $422.46. In order to compare 
this figure with the above table, 
the average claim was given by 
maximum benefit and deductible: 


$2,500 Average 
Maximum Benefit Claim 
$100 Deductible $307.97 
300 Deductible 390.01 
500 Deductible 460.21 
$5,000 Average 
Maximum Benefit Claim 
$100 Deductible $513.87 
300 Deductible 483.25 
500 Deductible 469.13 
Both Maximum Average 
Benefits Combined Claim 
$100 Deductible $391.64 
300 Deductible 445.33 
500 Deductible 607.96 


Old American 


Old American Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., reports 
reaching the 200,000 Accident and 
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for Health policyholder mark. In ad- policy that fire and casualty tion policies have been made avail- 
lition to its regular lines, the com- agents can write in their own of- able. Plans are included for both 
pany specializes in A & H for fices without a medical. men and women, paying monthly 
veople past 60. The policy covers hospital benefits from one to ten years for 
rooms, nurse, ambulance service, disability from sickness and up to 
der- emergency first aid, maternity lifetime payments for disability 
_ As- H&A Conference benefits, medical and surgical fees, resulting from accidents. All poli- 
enth Health and Accident Underwrit- and lump sum payment for acci- cies are participating. 
1 of ers Conference President H. Lewis dental death or dismemberment. 
der- Rietz, Lincoln National Life, re- The plan is effective the same 
that cently made committee appoint- day it is written. The agent cal- Mack and Parker 
juit- ments of 289 representatives from culates rates, attaches the appli- eer: 
edi- 137 companies. cation to the home office copy of A comprehensive insurance pro- 
one Major organizational changes the daily and hands the client the %"@™, prepared by Mack and 
ion. were made in the underwriting policy. Parker, Chicago insurance bro- 
able and group committees. The under- kers, for pone of nga 
e iti : . . . i ‘ initiated by 
nits, writing committee was assigned companies has been init 
ach four new subcommittees: Occupa- State Mutual Life the Building Construction Em 
~~ tional Classification Report, Pro- President H. Ladd Plumley, ployers’ Association of Chicago. 
—_ gram, Revision of Underwriting State Mutual Life Assurance Com- The plan makes available life 
ail. Report, and Sub-standard Busi- pany, Worcester, Mass., recently insurance, accident and sickness, 
refit ness. An advisory subcommittee announced that that company has accidental death and dismember- 
31, was added to the group committee. entered the field of non-cancel- ment, polio, hospital and surgical 
the lable Sickness and Accident in- benefits for employees and their 
had ICT surance. dependents not now receiving 
Guaranteed continuable personal these benefits under collective 
The Insurance Company of Texas Sickness and Accident contracts bargaining agreements or other 
“eg has announced a _ hospitalization as well as individual hospitaliza- welfare programs. 
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AUTOMOBILE + NEGLIGENCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY «+ LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


@ There are individual units of the CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS 
for the insurance spheres of widest interests. 


Each selective unit covers the new decisions from all higher juris- 
dictions in its own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insurance cases, to get the latest 
decision first, depend upon this different, fast, authoritative 
reporter. 


SELECTIVE « DEPENDABLE e PROMPT e CONVENIENT 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,. INC.., 


Write for NAAANAAAAAAAA NARA AAA ARRAN AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARNS AARAAARAAARAAAAARAAAAAANSS AAANARAAANAS SS 


complete PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


details : 
New YORK 36 CHICAG WASHINGTON 4 


522 Fierw Ave 214 N. MICHIGAN Avy 1329 E Street, N.W. 4 
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HE Federal income tax law pro- 
vides that amounts received 
from an endowment policy during 
the lifetime of the insured are 
exempt from tax to the extent of 
the “aggregate premiums or con- 
sideration paid,” but that any ex- 
cess received shall be subject to 
tax. The law does not specify that 
the proceeds must be received by 
the “insured,” or that the “insured” 
must pay the premiums, in the ap- 
plication of the foregoing provision. 
A very interesting decision in 
connection with this provision has 
been handed down by the United 
States Tax Court in the cases of F. 
E. Card and W. S. Adams v. Com- 
missioner, promulgated June 17, 
1953. The facts in these cases are 
as follows: 

In 1936, Card and Adams owned 
the entire outstanding stock of 
Card-Adams Company, equally. The 
Card-Adams Company in turn was 
the owner of 200 shares of a total 
of 500 shares of outstanding stock 
of State Securities Company, while 
Card owned 771% shares, and Adams 
owned 48 shares, of this stock per- 
sonally. From 1936 to 1945, Card 
was the president, and Adams was 
executive vice-president, of State 
Securities Company. 


Endowment Policies 


In 1936, Card and Adams pur- 
chased ten-year endowment policies 
on their own lives. Each insured 
retained all legal incidents of own- 
ership in his own policy, but the 
State Securities Company was 
named as beneficiary; and each in- 
sured had the right to change the 
beneficiary and to surrender his 
own policy for its cash value. 

From 1936 to 1945, the premiums 
were paid as follows: 

For Card’s policy: $8,861.00 by 
State Securities Company, and $4,- 
331.44 by Card. 

For Adams’ policy: $7,041.00 by 
State Securities Company, and $3,- 
507.00 by Adams. 

However, none of the premiums 
Paid by State Securities Company 
were included by Card or Adams in 
their income tax returns. 

On May 8, 1945, prior to ma- 
turity, Card surrendered his policy 
for its cash value and received $12,- 
406.26. On August 20, 1945, prior 
to maturity, Adams surrendered his 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Taxability of Gain From Endowment 
Insurance 


policy for its cash value and re- 
ceived $8,518.20. The surrender 
values in each case were less than 
the total premiums paid for the 
policy, but exceeded the premiums 
paid individually by the insured. 
The State Securities Company did 
not deduct any of the premiums it 
paid for income tax purposes. 

The petitioners, Card and Adams, 
contended that the words in the law, 
“aggregate premiums or considera- 
tion paid,” mean aggregate pre- 
miums paid by anyone, while the 
respondent, Commissioner, con- 
tended in this case that the words 
should be limited to premiums paid 
only by the taxpayer and not by 
anyone else. 

The opinion of the Tax Court 
reads in part as follows: 

“Adams and Card in 1945 re- 
ceived the sum of $8,518.20 and 
$12,406.26, respectively, as the cash 
surrender value of endowment life 
insurance policies. They, indi- 
vidually, had paid premiums upon 
the policies in the _ respective 
amounts of $3,507 and $4,331.44. 
Their employer State Securities had 
by the date of surrender paid pre- 
miums on the policies in the respec- 
tive amounts of $7,041 and $8,861. 
Petitioners contend that under sec- 
tion 22(b) (2) (A) they are entitled 
to exclude from gross income for 
1945 that portion of amounts re- 


ceived on surrender of their policies 
which equals the total premiums 
paid by them individually and by 
their employer. Respondent con- 
tends that the taxable income from 
the insurance proceeds must be de- 
termined by the difference between 
premiums paid by each petitioner 
only and the amount realized by 
each upon surrender of the policies. 

“This Court in Charles L. Jones, 
2 T. C. 924, has in effect settled the 
narrow question here first raised by 
petitioners. We there said: 

“‘The clause “aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for 
such annuity” at first blush seems 
to be unambiguous and to connote 
that the payments need not be made 
by the annuitant. Ignoring for the 
time being the administrative in- 
terpretation, there seems to be but 
slight basis for a conclusion that 
payment need be made by any par- 
ticular person. Yet there is some. 
First, it must be kept in mind that 
we are dealing with a revenue act, 
the purpose of which is to tax all 
“gains, profits, and income” includ- 
ing “compensation for personal ser- 
vice, of whatever kind and in what- 
ever form paid.” * * * Then, too, it 
will be noted that the provision with 
reference to annuities is contained 
in the section dealing with amounts 
received under life insurance and 


Continued on page 76 
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Continued from page 75 


endowment policies, which are 
usually purchased by the insured 
himself and made payable to him 
or to members of his family. In 
this connection substantially the 
same language is used, the ex- 
pressed intention being to tax as 
income such amounts as “exceed 
the aggregate premiums or con- 
sideration paid.” The obvious in- 


tention of Congress in dealing with 
the three types of contracts was to 
permit the insured or annuitant and 
his beneficiaries to recover tax-free 
the cost, t.e., the amount paid by 
them for the policies (italics 
added.) This view is supported by 
the concluding sentence in the sec- 
tion, dealing with a transfer for a 
valuable consideration, under which 
only the sums actually paid by the 
transferee may be recovered tax- 
free. Moreover it accords with the 
general use of cost under the 
revenue acts. * * *’ 
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National 
Notes for 
Producers 


Let’s make a New Year’s resolution 


“We'll do more in °54’’ by doing better 
planning. Here’s how .. . 


(1) Develop a calendar schedule for 


making concentrated efforts to sell different 
types of fire and casualty during selected months. 
(2) Establish a record-keeping system of 
new 
results to a monthly quota. Divide the 
quota into classes of insurance—fire, auto, 


business results. Compare these 


inland marine, accident, crime, etc. 
That’s how to get set for ’54. And, by 
the way, a Merry Christmas 


and a Prosperous New Year! 
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Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Metropolitan Department, New York 
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“It is true that the Jones case 
involved an annuity contract, but 
we there noted that the words ‘ag- 
gregate premiums or consideration 
paid’ applied in like manner to all 
three types of contracts referred to 
in section 22(b) (2). With respect 
to the endowment policies with 
which we are here concerned, the 
quoted phrase encompasses only the 
premiums ‘paid’ by the respective 
petitioners. As to what meaning 
is to be ascribed to the word ‘paid,’ 
petitioners have an alternative 
argument. 

“Petitioners contend that should 
section 22(b) (2) (A) be construed 
to exclude from gross income only 
such portion of the proceeds from 
their endowment policies as repre- 
sents the premiums paid by them 
individually, then, they argue, even 
premiums paid by the employer are 
to be properly considered to have 
been paid by petitioners. Their 
contention is based upon the theory 
of constructive receipt, i.e., that 
petitioners are to be considered to 
have paid the premiums actually 
paid by their employer as such pay- 
ments represent income to petition- 
ers in the years paid under section 
22(a). They lean heavily upon the 
fact that all incidents of ownership 
in the endowment policies were held 
by themselves and that none were 
at any time possessed by the em- 
ployer. We have found as a fact 
that such is the case. If the pre- 
miums paid by their employer were 
constructively received by them in 
the years in which paid or if the 
premiums were income to them un- 
der the broad terms of section 
22(a), petitioners must prevail on 
this issue. * * * 


Tax Is Proper 
“Petitioners were on the cash 
basis. That they may be properly 
taxed on income which they con- 
structively received is settled. Ren- 
ton K. Brodie and Richard R. Deu- 
pree cases. As in the Brodie and 
Deupree cases, the taxpayers did 
not here report the employer’s pre- 
mium payments as income. Here 
the statute of limitations has closed 
the years in which the employer 
made the payments petitioners now 
claim were income to them. 

“Petitioners contend we are 
bound to find that the premium pay- 
ments here involved were income to 
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them in the years in which paid be- 
cause of our decisions in Deupree 
and Brodie. On the rationale of 
Deupree they contend we must hold 
the employer’s premium payments 
to be income on the basis of con- 
structive receipt. On the rationale 
of Brodie, should we find there was 
no constructive receipt, they con- 
tend we must hold such premium 
payments to be income under the 
broad terms of section 22(a). 

“In both Brodie and Deupree the 
decision of the Court turned almost 
entirely upon the facts respecting 
the entire transaction wherein, and 
as a result of which, premium pay- 
ments were made by the employer. 

* * It could be that sufficient proof 
of such facts and circumstances is 
available in this case. If so, we are 
at a loss to understand the reason 
why such evidence was not pre- 
sented by petitioners. We note in 
that connection that they were at 
all times pertinent hereto virtually 
in control of their employer and 
were its two top flight officials. It 
is presumed that had they desired 
to vote themselves additional com- 
pensation, a bonus, gift, dividend, 
or corporate distribution by way of 
payment of the insurance premiums 
here involved they could have done 
so, and it may be they did so, but 
we are completely in the dark with 
respect thereto. Indeed, if such 
evidence were in existence, it is fair 
to presume it would be readily 
available to these petitioners. Lack 
of such proof lends an ambiguity to 
the stipulated facts. The stipula- 
tion contains a statement that the 
employer ‘paid’ the insurance pre- 
miums here involved. Had the facts 
and circumstances surrounding this 
transaction been presented to us, 
the character of such payment 
would in all probability have been 
clear. Such a showing is an abso- 
lute necessity for decision. We are 
bound by the presumption in the 
genesis of this case that the re- 
spondent is correct in his determi- 
nation that the employer’s premium 
payments did not constitute income 
to petitioners in the year paid. It 
was petitioners’ burden to overcome 
that presumption. Due to a com- 
plete lack of evidence with respect 
to the transaction above discussed, 
petitioners have failed to sustain 
the burden. We, therefore, find for 
the respondent on this issue.” 
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There is no doubt that the ma- 
jority opinion of the Tax Court in 
this case is far from being correct 
or logical, and, in this connection, 
Judge Arundell should be highly 
praised for his dissenting opinion 
with which Judges Turner, Johnson 
and Tietjens agree. This dissent- 
ing opinion reads as follows: 

“The first point in this case has 
been submitted on a stipulation of 
facts and, in the circumstances, it 
is to be assumed that the parties 
have given the Court the facts 


which they think are necessary for 
it to reach a conclusion on the law. I 
think the facts as stipulated are 
sufficient for us to reach a decision 
on the merits and it is unfortunate 
for the Court to turn its decision 
on a failure of proof. 

“The petitioners herein each took 
out in their own name an endow- 
ment insurance policy over which 
they had complete control, including 
the right to change the beneficiary. 
Some of the premiums on each 

Continued on page 78 
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H. R. Kendall 


In honor of our Co-Chairman 
of the Board who is celebrat- 
ing 60 years of service to the 
insurance business, all de- 
partments of the Company 
are dedicating two months of 
effort to honor Mr. Kendall 
on his Diamond Jubilee An- 
niversary. 
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policy were paid by the State Se- 
curities Company, a corporation 
controlled directly and indirectly by 
the petitioners, and in which they 
were respectively president and 
vice-president. The State Securi- 
ties Company was named as bene- 
ficiary in each policy, but that fact 
is of no great consequence as each 
petitioner Had the full right to 
change the beneficiary at will. Each 
petitioner surrendered his policy 
and each received for his own use 
the full amount of its surrender 
value. 

“Section 22(b) (2) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code provides that 
amounts received under a life in- 
surance policy or endowment con- 
tract shall not be included in gross 
income, but if such amount ex- 
ceeds the aggregate premiums or 
consideration paid then the excess 
shall be included in gross income. 
The petitioners argue, first, that the 
statute is specific and unambiguous 
and that there is no requirement 
that the premiums be paid person- 
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EVERY MEMBER 


The bulk of the protection should be on 
the life of the income-producer of the | 


But the uncertainty of the future applies 


to every member of the family, and the 
death of any one of them brings an 
economic shock greater today than ever 
before. 


We have always offered Life Insurance 
on every member of the family, including 





ally by the insured and, second, that 
when the State Securities Company 
paid the premiums for petitioners 
the payments were in the nature of 
compensation to them as officers of 
State, and the amount of the pre- 
miums paid was income construc- 
tively received by petitioners at the 
time of the payments. It seems that 
the premiums paid by State should 
be treated as compensation to the 
petitioners in the year paid and 
that in arriving at the amount of 
aggregate premiums paid under the 
statute the premiums paid by State 
should be included. * * * I hold for 
the petitioners on this point.” 


Unfair To Taxpayers 

In the opinion of the writer, it is 
extremely unfortunate that the de- 
cision of the majority of the Tax 
Court has been used as a punitive 
measure aganst two taxpayers who 
apparently made a mistake in not 
reporting taxable income, and now, 
because the statute of limitations 
has run against the Commissioner, 
they must suffer the consequences. 
The majority. makes quite a point 
about not having the full facts. How 
ridiculous can this tax problem get? 


These two taxpayers failed to re- 
port the premiums paid by their 
employer as taxable income, either 
intentionally or unintentionally. 
The writer is going to assume that 
it was entirely unintentional. 

Had the Commissioner caught 
this mistake in the years when the 
employer was paying the premiums, 
he would have insisted that such 
premium payments be included in 
the taxable income of the two tax- 
payers, and would have permitted 
the employer to deduct them as com- 
pensation paid if reasonable in 
amount. Now that this was not 
done and the statute of limitations 
has run against him, he asks the 
Tax Court to twist the meaning of 
the law merely to suit his purposes 
—the collection of a tax otherwise 
uncollectible. 

Just how ridiculous this decision 
is may be gained from the follow- 
ing example: A father purchases an 
endowment policy on the life of his 
son as a gift. The son pays none 
of the premiums. At maturity, the 
son must pay income tax on the en- 
tire proceeds. Again, it must be 
said: How ridiculous can this tax 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
the great stabilizer 


The gyroscope gives 
balance to motion. 


Tradition, product 
and management 
give balance to a life 
insurance company. 


Fidelity is a well- 
balanced company. 
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The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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1. A store owner says: “Many 
salesmen who call on me seem to 
be mentally lazy.” 


2. What distinguishes the suc- 
cessful man? A history of “ex- 
tras.” Doing that which he doesn’t 
have to do, but which he does any- 
way. 


3. You'll never lose if you give 
honest praise when it is merited. 
Let ’em smell flowers while they’re 
still alive. 


4. You have a storehouse of 
pleasant memories. Draw on it oc- 
casionally. 


5. Worry and fear score more 
casualties than does hard work. 


6. “Don’t forget Rule G” is the 
reminder on George Whitford’s 
desk (Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia). “Rule G” refers to pen- 
alties for taking one’s self seri- 
ously. 


7. Young people think every- 
thing is new. Middle-aged people 
know that a number of things, 
such as dependent old age, are not 
new. 

8. It takes time for a “new” 
idea to be accepted. Then, it is no 
longer new. Hurrah for “radicals” 
—whatever they are. 


9. Aren’t you pleasantly sur- 
prised by people? Be a modern ex- 
plorer, seek fine qualities. You'll 
be rewarded. 


10. Seed catalogs do a good job 
of picturing the benefits. 


ll. It’s within our power to 
make our luck good. 


12. “Unusual” people work 
harder, longer, and more carefully 
than “usual” people. But, beware 
of thinking of someone as “aver- 
age.” 


13. The problem at hand is to 
maintain our economic prosperity, 
our political sanity, our interna- 
tional security. If you think we 
can do it, you have good reasons 
for selling insurance. If you think 
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sales briefs... 





A Line A Day... 


we can’t do it, you have even bet- 
ter ones for selling insurance. 


14. Your biggest contribution to 
humanity in selling life insurance 
is that you point out the goal for 
a person and you show him the 
path. With persistence, he’ll make 
it. And be a greater person for it. 


15. Be a realistic idealist. Dream 
up ideas, put ’em to work. 


16. Who hasn’t at one time or an- 
other, thought it easier to quit 
than to keep trying? Today’s diffi- 
culties foreshadow tomorrow’s 
success. Everytime. 


17. Our real test comes in our 
reaction to misfortune. Big men 
spend more time rebuilding, less 
time bemoaning. 


18. What is impossible? The 
doubter rings no bells. 


19. When you talk and think 
positively, you do positive, win- 
ning deeds. 


20. If you’re busy, you’re happy. 
You feel more useful. You don’t 
have time to complain. 


21. Start each day with a list of 
jobs to do. You’ll accomplish more 
work. 


22. We buy things sometimes de- 
spite the salesperson. When the 


salesperson makes it easy and 
pleasant to buy, he has sold some- 
thing of himself along with the 
merchandise. 


23. Much of the old is good; 
much of the new is good. Select 
from the alternatives whatever 
you think is best for you. 


24. Our purpose is to achieve. 
Each day we can surpass our- 
selves. 


25. Thank God that we have a 
country in which self-respect and 
self-reliance are admirable human 
traits. 


26. Every man is a sovereign in 
his own right. 


27. The frontiers of the human 
mind have never been found. 


28. When we no longer wish for 
better thinking and better living, 
we are in a mental rut. 


29. There is always a place for 
the person who is determined to 
learn. 


30. In insurance, at least, let us 
beware of this era of customer 
self-service. Self-service means 
small service. Mr. Salesman, do 
you give big service? 


31. There’s no doubt about it— 
we can make it a Happy New Year. 
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Paul Revere Life 


Paul Revere Life announces a 
new plan, the “Paul Revere Spe- 
cial,” $10,000 minimum, issued to 
all classes of standard and substand- 
ard risks up to 500 per cent mor- 
tality. Family income and supple- 
mentary riders may be added. 

The plan is available to males and 
females, ages 10 to 70. It can be 
written non-medically on male risks 
and single or self-supporting fe- 
males up to age 35. 


Jefferson Standard 


The Jefferson Standard Life of- 
ficials have voted to continue pay- 
ment in 1954 of 4 per cent interest 
on dividend accumulations and 
policy proceeds left with the com- 
pany by policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries. 


Travelers Life 


The Travelers announces a re- 
duction in premium rates for most 
of the life insurance policies issued 
in the U. S. by the company. 

The reductions in premium aver- 
age per $1,000 of insurance is about 
$1.50 on Ordinary and Limited Pay 
Life; $1.00 on Endowments and Re- 
tirement Income 65 and 70; $0.35 
on Term forms. 

Disability reductions average 
about $0.40 on all forms where a 
separate extra disability premium 
is charged. 


Northwestern National 


Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has introduced a new 
Premium Deposit Fund Agreement. 
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It carries a guaranteed interest 
rate of 24% per cent. Among its 
provisions are: Automatic change- 
over during the first three years to 
an annual basis of premium pay- 
ment; premiums and policy loan in- 
terest to be paid out of the fund as 
they come due; combination of 
PDF funds with cash values to pay 
up the policy after the tenth year; 
combination of PDF funds with 
cash values to mature the policy in 
cash; or combination of PDF funds 
with cash values with the resulting 
sum to be used under settlement op- 
tions in the policy. 


State Mutual Life 


State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company will allow 2% per cent dis- 
count on all premiums paid in ad- 
vance. This applies to all plans of 
insurance and retirement annuities 
up to a maximum of $100,000 in 
advance premiums on any one life. 
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Yeah? My dad handles a better endow- 
ment policy than your does! 


Great Southern 


The Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company announces that ci- 
vilian males between insurance 
ages 15 and 26 will be considere: 
without a war clause for amounts 
up to and including $10,000 if single 
and $25,000 if married. Insuranc: 
in excess of these amounts will be 
considered with a War Risk and 
Aviation Exclusive Provision. Ci- 
vilian males age 27 and above wiil 
be considered for amounts up to 
$250,000 without a war clause. 


Canadian Life 

The Canada Life Insurance Com- 
pany issued its millionth policy to 
Melville M. Brodie. The company’s 
first policy was issued 106 years ago 
to Hugh C. Baker of Hamilton, the 
founder and first president of the 
company. Mr. Brodie, a fuel pur- 
chasing agent, was presented with 
the policy by President E. C. Gill 
at a ceremony in the company’s 
home office. 


Continental Life 


The Continental Life Insurance 
Company has adopted a new and 
increased scale of policy divi- 
dends, effective January 1, 1954. 
As a result of the increase, the 
total dividends paid to policyhold- 
ers in 1954 will be 21 per cent 
more than the amount of such 
dividends paid in 1953. 


Occidental Life 


Occidental Life of California 
announces a new death, disability 
and dismemberment group plan 
for ten or more employees. Called 
the 3-D Group Plan, it gives every 
employee the opportunity to have 
some income protection without 
submitting evidence of insurabil- 
ity, and contains no pre-existing 
clause or previous’ inception 
clause. 

Time loss benefits, covering both 
confining and non-confining ill- 
ness, are available under three 
schedules. A $1,000 accidental 
death benefit and $1,000 dismem- 
berment benefit is incorporated 
into the plan, which requires °n- 
rollment of 75 per cent of the 
eligible employees. The employer 
must contribute not less than 50 
per cent of the premium. 
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Insurance Protects 


Continued from page 31 


through these regular meetings 
our personnel representatives are 
continuously able to learn the at- 
titude of our employees. We be- 
lieve that these meetings, together 
with our statistical studies, have 
resulted in our coming up with a 
program which is extremely well 
thought of by the participants in 
the Plan. 

Perhaps there is no better evi- 
dence of this than the fact that at 
the present time all but one of 
our more than 6,000 employees 
have signed for participation in 
the Plan. This individual does not 
participate because of personal re- 
ligious convictions. This high par- 
ticipation results, as I mentioned 
earlier, from the voluntary elec- 
tion of our employees to join the 
Plan. 


Widely Distributed 


I would like to again emphasize 
that our employees are, by and 
large, not concentrated in single 
areas. Furthermore, although we 
have many employees in rural 
communities, we also have em- 
ployees in some larger cities such 
as Houston, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Ohio, ete. 
The wide distribution of our em- 
ployees led us to the conclusion 
that it would be impractical to 
offer a multiple schedule of bene- 
fits to our employees, as some com- 
panies have done, but at the same 
time our Plan had to be one giving 
reasonable protection to those in 
the areas where hospital and medi- 
cal expenses are high—such as 
California and the large cities— 
and at the same time offer bene- 
fits at a reasonable cost to em- 
ployees in rural areas where in 
some instances a private hospital 
room can be secured for $6.00 a 
day. 

Some companies have met this 
Problem by offering a multiple 
Schedule of benefits—or, in effect, 
Several different Plans each with 
4 separate level of benefits. We 
had to discard that approach, how- 
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ever, because we did not have suffi- 
cient concentrations of employees. 
Furthermore, a man who might 
select a low level of benefits to 
match the rates of his local hos- 
pital might be compelled to go to 
another hospital for special treat- 
ment and could find his protection 
inadequate. Another factor which 
we have had to bear in mind is the 
fact that nearly one-fourth of our 
employees go to private hospitals 
owned by the doctor. This situa- 
tion is most prevalent in small 
oil field communities which exist 


only because of the discovery of 
oil in that location. 


Tailor-Made Plan 


After an examination of the 
more standard types of Hospital, 
Surgical and Medical Plans, we 
discarded that approach and with 
the fine cooperation and assistance 
of our Insurance Carrier, came 
up with our present Plan which 
we feel meets our particular prob- 
lem. Basically, the Plan is a sim- 


Continued on page 82 











} CARISTMAS Is family time... 


At Christmas, perhaps, more than at any other 
time, we are most conscious of our families. 
But for the far-sighted man, family-concern is 
constant. He guards his family with a wise 
insurance program...one providing future 
protection for them should anything happen 
to him. Thus, he makes certain that Christmas 
and all other days in their lives will be secure, 
free from want. 


We, as Life Underwriters, have the privilege 
and responsibility of helping the heads of 
families protect their loved ones through the 
wise use of life insurance. 





ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $790,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

Over $110,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1908”’ 


“Serving 


Since 
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Created exclusively for you . . . 
1 & R emblematic jewelry makes the 
ideal gift award. For anniversaries, 
sales and service achievements . . . 
for employees, dealers, associates 
and friends . . . for every special oc- 
casion .. . they offer a gift of lasting 
remembrance and usefulness. 

Write today for our illustrated 
folder showing a selection of the 
many items available and how other 
leading concerns have used them. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 
95 Chestnut Street Providence 3, R. |. 








ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT WANTED 


Good Opportunity for a producer and 
one who has knowledge in managing 
and training men. To become a part- 
ner in an established agency. Write 
all particulars to Box No. 75. 


The Spectator Phila. 39, Pa. 

















Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Co. 
111 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 

















THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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| ple one. 


| Insurance Protects 


Continued from page 81 


The employee or his de- 


| pendents receive under the Plan 
| full payment for the first $100 of 





their hospital expense, regardless 
of the segregation of this expense 
between room and board charge 
and hospital “Extras.” All ex- 
penses incurred over $100 are 
shared by the Plan and the em- 
ployee under a coinsurance ar- 
rangement, with the Plan paying 
75 per cent and the employee 25 
per cent to a maximum benefit of 
$2,000.00 


Amounts Paid 


Both employees and their de- 
pendents receive re-imbursement 
for surgeon’s fees under a stand- 
ard $240 maximum schedule. Non- 


| surgical cases in the hospital re- 
| ceive an allowance toward their 


doctor’s bills equal to $3.00 times 


| the number of days of hospital 
confinement to a maximum of 


$150.00. The cost to an employee 


_ only is $1.25 per month. For an 
| additional $2.25, or a total of $3.50 


per month, an employee and his 


| dependents may participate. 


An illustration from our files 


| will clarify the way in which the 
| Plan operates: 


In August one of our employees 
had an appendectomy. He was in 


| a $15.00 a day room at the hos- 


a_ total 





pital for seven days 


| charge of $105.00. His charges 


for anesthesia, operating room, 
laboratory, drugs and dressings 
were $61.59, so his total hospital 


| bill was $166.59. Our Plan paid 





| 


the first $100 in full and 75 per 
cent of the balance, or $49.94. His 
surgeon charged him $150.00, and 
our Plan paid $120.00—the amount 
reflected in the schedule. There- 
fore, his total bill for hospital and 
surgery was $316.59; the Plan paid 
$269.94, leaving a balance of 
$46.65 for the employee to pay. 

I would like to mention several 
other features in connection with 
this Plan. If the costs of hospitali- 
zation continue to rise, the Plan 


does not become less adequate. 
This would be true if we had 
adopted the type of program al- 
lowing a fixed dollar amount for 
each day of hospitalization. Under 
some plans if the hospital daily 
room charges are increased by the 
hospital, the increase must be paid 
entirely by an employee. Under 
our Plan, as long as the total hos- 
pital bill is under $100, regardless 
of the room rate, the Plan covers 
the charge. If the total bill is 
over $100, the plan pays 75 per 
cent of that excess, regardless of 
the rate of room charge. 

Secondly, you will note that we 
have not included any particular 
benefit for a particular illness, 
such as polio coverage. All ill- 
nesses receive equal treatment un- 
der the Plan because we feel it is 
the expense of the illness that is 
important to the employee—not 
the diagnosis of the illness. 

We believe that the co-insurance 
arrangement we have incorporated 
in the hospital reimbursement por- 
tion of our Plan results in the 
greatest protection at the lowest 
cost to the participants and the 
Company. You will also note that 
we did not include any provision 
for paying for such items as 
doctor’s visits at the home and 
office, or X-rays, drugs, etc., in- 
curred out of the hospital. Our 
studies indicate that there are a 
few exceptional cases where such 
expenses may result in a financial 
burden to an individual. Normally, 
however, no one individual has 4 
sufficient number of expenses of 
this nature at one time so as to 
result in a burden. 


Excludes Small Items 


For all employees taken collec- 
tively, the sum total of these small 
cost individual items for all em- 
ployees and their families com- 
bined could be quite a sizeable 
amount. If we extended our Plan 
to cover these items it would mate- 
rially increase the cost of the 
Plan. For these reasons, we feel 
that our program at the present 
time is to exclude these items from 
the coverage and provide insur 
ance only against those cases 
where the individual either is con- 
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fined in a hospital or undergoes 
surgery. 

One of the most important influ- 
ences on the operation of our 
Pian is that of administration. We 
have, what I believe the insurance 
companies term, a_ self-adminis- 
tering Plan; that is, we maintain 
our own record of participants and 
pay our own claims under a draft- 
book system. We have trained per- 
sonnel men throughout all of our 
field areas who are personally ac- 
quainted with the employees, the 
hospitals and the doctors. They 
thoroughly understand the Plan 
and its purposes. 


Follow-up of Claim 


These men are interested in 
maintaining the highest level of 
employee and community relations. 
They can promptly investigate a 
claim, determine the amount paya- 
ble, and personally deliver the bene- 
fit check. They can explain any 
questions that may arise in the 
mindof an employee concerning the 
Plan. They can talk with the hos- 
pital administrator or the doctor if 
there is any question on the appli- 
cation of the Plan to a particular 
case. The insurance company regu- 
larly supplies us with interpreta- 
tions to assist in this administra- 
tion of the Plan. 

Our new Plan has not as yet 
been in effect for an entire year. 
We estimate, however, that the 
Company’s share of the aggregate 
cost of the Plan will be approxi- 
mately 50 to 60 per cent. I refer 
to the combined total cost for both 
employees’ and dependents’ cov- 
erage. Naturally, should the cost 
of hospitalization continue to in- 
crease, the Company’s portion of 
the total cost would rise in propor- 
tion to the employees’ cost since 
employees are making a fixed 
monthly contribution. 

We have been watching care- 
fully to determine whether the 
design of our Plan would result 
in increasing charges to our em- 
Ployees. Although the charges to 
them are over those of a year ago, 
we believe that this is almost en- 
tirely due to the gradual upward 
trend in these charges nation-wide 
and are not attributable to our 
Plan design. 
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During the first eight months 
of this year our Plan has paid 89 
per cent of the actual charges to 
more than 2200 individuals hos- 
pitalized. During the year 1952, 
had our Plan been in effect, it 
would have paid 70 per cent of the 
hospital bills in full. In other 
words, 70 per cent of those hos- 
pitalized would have had 100 per 
cent of their bill paid and would 
not have had to pay anything out 
of pocket. 

You will be interested in know- 
ing that to date in the operation 


of our new Plan we have had a 
number of cases where benefits 
have been paid in excess of 
$1,000.00. We have had only one 
case where the employee’s hospital 
charge has resulted in his receiv- 
ing the maximum $2,000.00 pay- 
able under the Plan. 

I hope that this case history in- 
dicates how The Ohio Oil Com- 
pany, with the aid of its insurance 
underwriter, has been able to put 
into effect a successful program 
for providing protection to ap- 
proximately 20,000 individuals. 











1S THIS YOUR LITTLE GIRL? 


company and have had super- 


She is if you sell Security Mutual. 
She helps you sell it. This little 
girl is being seen by 22 million 
people in Security Mutual’s na- 
tional advertising. 

We have the product—we have 
the merchandising know-how. 
If you'd like working with our 


visory Or managerial experience 
sufficient to build an agency of 
your own, simply write to 
Norman T. Carson, Agency Vice 
President, Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Binghamton, 


New York. 
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new england... 





Season's Greetings! 


From our small and undecorated 
office we send the traditional and 
hallowed greetings befitting the 
Season and the Future. We are 
thinking of those friends, competi- 
tors, and strangers who for one 
reason or another have made us 
pause and ponder. 

Peace and good will to all of you 
wherever you may be and what- 
ever your condition. A Merry 
Christmas to all Unchartered Prop- 
erty Casualty Underwriters and to 
examiners who have made a mistake 
in judgment. Greetings, too, to spe- 
cial agents who were not invited 
to the Annual Roundup and a 
hearty handclasp to those who 
were. An especially warm greet- 
ing to all solicitors, subagents and 
local agents who have not yet re- 
ceived an increase in commission 
rates. Merry Christmas to the 
fieldmen who didn’t make their 
quotas. To those who did, a bright 
smile and a higher quota for next 
year. To those absented by en- 
forced military service, our par- 
ticularly best greetings and pray- 
ers for an early and safe return. 

Merry Christmas to the neo- 
phyte with his shiny briefcase and 
lack of experience and to the mail 
boys who have celebrated their 
25th anniversary. Greetings to the 
statisticians who disprove our the- 
ories, and, to those persons who 
believe the statisticians. A nod to 
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arsonists, burglars, and con-men 
who reduce our advertising costs, 
and warm congratulations to min- 
ions of the law and our fire de- 
partments who do the same thing, 
albeit noisier. Our sympathy to 
those assureds who learned about 
co-insurance after a loss and a 
word of caution to assigned risk 
poolers. Finally, we greet our ex- 
ecutives and commissioners who 
must wear glasses and hearing 
aids in iieu of a crystal ball. 

Best wishes to all and to all an 
increase or a decrease or what- 
ever it is you most desire! 


Is Life Insurance Undersold? 


“Yes,” is an increasingly popu- 
lar view. “Where the breadwin- 








Of course, I don't expect to hit the 
Million Dollar Round Table tomorrow, 
but I have hopes. 


ners count the most, i.e., the three 
thousand to seven thousand in- 
come bracket, there is too much 
reliance on Group insurance and 
industrial Life companies. In our 
effort to sell big cases for big 
money, we often overlook lower 
and middle markets.” 

Your correspondent has strayed 
afield of late, chatting with four 
general insurance agents who are 
finding a neglected source of sub- 
stantial Life premiums right in 
their own Fire and Casualty ac- 
counts. Bob Nark of Brooklyn and 
H. T. Stock of Detroit are suggest- 
ing family security to their home- 
owners who have mortgages. Pro 
Sherman of Kansas City and 
Dewey Castor of Philadelphia are 
reminding their Automobile pol- 
icyholders that now is a good time 
to put aside a few dollars for 
future use. 

It’s surprising how much they 
sell, how easy and simple it is to 
sell, and how pleased their clients 
are. The backbone of the insur- 
ance business is complete insur- 
ance service to Mr. John Q. When- 
ever any of us lose sight of Mr. 
John Q, there’s trouble .. . bad 
trouble. 


Why CPCU? 


Nelson Valjean, editor of the 
Fireman’s Fund company sales 
publication, the “Record,” summed 
up current thinking in his Septem- 
ber issue: 

“No greater sales advantage 
could come to our competitors than 
the professional stature acquired 
when the three-year, minimum 
study course has been completed 
and the CPCU designation is 
earned. The long, hard road to 
successful selling has never been 
free of the chuckholes made by 
price disparities. However, pro- 
fessionalism, extra knowledge, 
more knowledge about your prod- 
uct than is possessed by your com- 
petitor will in the end surely make 
you the winner.” 


Lessons from Livonia 


Behind the scenes, thinking is 
the order of the day as a GM loss 
followup. FIA is revaluating its 
concepts of fire prevention and 
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rating of supposedly non-combus- 
tible risks. Insurance buyers and 
industrial managements, for their 
part, are unusually concerned 
about the dangers of underinsur- 
ance, self insurance and no in- 
surance, 

Meanwhile, fire company execu- 
tives are looking into their re- 
insurance methods. Instead of 
swapping dollars with each other 
in their various pool and share 
plans with a commensurate cost 
of handling, can they do a more 
efficient job by reinsuring only the 
catastrophe aspect; namely, the 
excess of stipulated loss? 


A Byproduct of Livonia 


Yankee ingenuity emerged the 
day following the big fire when 
local machinery people leased ad- 
ditional facilities in expectation 
of some refurbishing business. 

PS—tThey got the contracts, five 
million dollars or so. Out of the 
other pocket, as it were, five times 
as many dollars left Connecticut 
in loss payments. As a philosopher 
has noted, “It’s an ill wind, and 
so forth.” 


Policy fees paid by 1063 prop- 
erty insurance carriers in 1952 
amounted to $18,923,000. 


Source: The Spectator Year 
Book 1953. 
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Old New England rr 
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REINSURANCES e FIRE AND INLAND MARINE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS + CASUALTY 
AND LIABILITY LINES e« ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
BURGLARY e¢ SPECIALIZED LINES AND EXCESS COVERS 







PEERLESS CASUALTY COMPANY, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 
100 Boylston Street 


1014 Hope Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Springdale, Conn. 














-.-and records show that, throughout 
the length and breadth of the nation, 
there are few communities indeed 
without a policyholder, annuitant 

or beneficiary of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada... 


Branch and agency service in strategic key centers around the globe, 
including 100 Sun Life offices throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Demolition Insurance 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 


A. Fire companies. 


Q. How is it written? 


A. Usually as an endorsement 
to a building fire policy. 


Coverage 
Q. What does this form cover? 


A. It extends the building fire 
policy to cover the cost to demolish 
the undamaged portions of certain 
types of structures as required by 
any state or municipal law or 
ordinance. In some rating juris- 
dictions the additional cost to 
erect an approved structure can 
be included. Its purpose is to 
modify the standard policy condi- 
tion which limits recovery to the 
expense incurred to rebuild or re- 
pair the damaged structure “with- 
out allowance for any increased 
cost of repair or reconstruction by 
reason of any ordinance or law 
regulating construction or repair.” 


Exclusions 

Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. There are no exclusions other 
than the limitations of the build- 
ing fire policy to which the en- 
dorsement is attached. 
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Rates 
Q. What are the rates? 


A. The specific building fire 
rates are increased according to: 
(1) the building construction, or- 
dinary or fireproof, and (2) extent 
of coverage provided. New York 
State rates increases vary be- 
tween 5 per cent and 15 per cent, 
Southeast territories 10 per cent 
and 15 per cent, Middlewest 30 
per cent and 50 per cent. In New 
England territory a charge of 15 
per cent is applied to ordinary 
construction, no increase is made 
for fireproof buildings. 


Various Endorsements Form 


New York State offers a number 
of forms designed to provide in- 
demnity for the additional expense 
incurred to demolish the undam- 
aged sections of buildings, after 
a serious fire or other insured 
casualty, as required by various 
municipal laws and ordinances. 
Usually 65 per cent damage to 
certain types of structures will 
require the remaining walls to be 
torn down, these include “old law” 
tenements, and factories erected 
prior to a specific date, that are 
not provided with fire prevention 
and safety facilities. An endorse- 
ment may be attached to policies 


insuring such structures affording 
limited indemnity to cover the 
cost of an approved structure that 
would meet municipal code re- 
quirements. 

Of course, all this protection 
involves sums greatly in excess 
of the value of the existing tene- 
ment, factory or other building 
and as the co-insurance clause 
also applies to these extra costs, 
the amount of insurance should 
be ample to cover these items; a 
number of contractors have esti- 
mated that the total insurance 
carried on the existing structure 
(the policy itself and the extend- 
ing endorsements if separate 
amounts are applied to these 
riders) should be equal to twice 
the insurable value of the building. 

The rate for New York “addi- 
tional cost to rebuild” coverage is 
10 per cent for fireproof buildings 
and 33 per cent for ordinary con- 
struction. 


May Eliminate Depreciation 

Some forms provide for insur- 
ance on the replacing structure 
without any reduction for depre- 
ciation and the amount carried 
under the “additional cost to re- 
build” rider should be sufficient 
to cover this extra expense. 


Coverage Applicable to Indirect 
Policy Forms 


Enforcement of municipal ordi- 
nances affecting demolition and 
reconstruction of buildings will 
doubtless extend the period of 
prevented production of a factory 
and the untenantability of an 
apartment house or mercantile 
establishment. The standard Rent, 
Rental Value, Leasehold, Business 
Interruption and Extra Expense 
policies do not afford indemnity 
for such extension of unoccupancy 
caused by such enforcement, but 
coverage may be provided by use 
of the proper endorsement. 


Where May Prospects Be Found 


The number of buildings sub- 
ject to demolition after a serious 
fire or other peril is unlimited 
and comparatively few owners 
realize the possible uninsured 
claim to which they are exposed, 
generally because of the agent’s 
failure to properly advise as the 
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nature of the loss and the cover- 
age available. Loca] ordinances 
and state laws should be studied, 
to determine the type of buildings 
affected, to be followed by a re- 
view of the agent’s files to deter- 
mine the risks having need for 
these special riders. 


Insuring Clauses—Various Riders 
Demolition Cost 


The demolition 
usually reads: 

“In consideration of (specified) 
additional premium, this company 
under ta:s policy, shall, in case 
of fire or other peril insured 
against, be liable also for the loss 
occasioned by the enforcement of 
any state or municipal law or or- 
dinance which necessitates, in re- 
building, the demolition of any 
portion of the insured building 
not damaged by the perils insured 
against, but in no event shall this 
company be liable for any expense 
of reconstruction in excess of the 
actual value of the building or 
any part thereof, prior to the loss, 
the total liability for loss as the 
result of all perils insured against 
not to exceed the total amount of 
this policy in effect at the time 
of the loss.” 
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Increased Cost of Construction 


New York permits coverage for 
demolition and the increased cost 
of construction incurred to erect 
an approved structure after a loss, 
without limitation as to value of 
the building prior to loss, it reads: 

“In consideration of the pre- 
mium for this coverage, in case 
of loss under this policy the cov- 
erage of the policy is extended to 
cover also as follows: 

Loss to the interest insured by 
this policy, occasioned by the en- 
forcement of any state or munici- 
pal law or ordinance regulating 
the construction or repair of 
buildings and in force at the time 
such loss occurs. which necessi- 
tates the demolition of any por- 
tion of the insured building which 
has not suffered damage under 
this policy or which necessitates 
in repair or rebuilding a greater 
cost of repair, construction or re- 
construction, limited, however, to 
the minimum requirements of 
such state or municipal authority 
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subject to the following limits of 
liability. 

Limits of Liability: This Com- 
pany shall not be liable under this 
policy and this endorsement for: 

(a) More than the amount in- 
sured under this policy to which 
this endorsement is attached; 

(b) Any greater proportion of 
any loss to the interest covered 
by this policy than the amount 
insured under this policy on said 
interest bears to the total insur- 
ance on said interest, whether 
such insurance contains this en- 
dorsement or not. 


All Policies Should Have 
Identical Riders 


All policies to which a demoli- 
tion or additional rebuilding cost 
rider has been attached will only 
pay that proportion of any extra 
expense loss so insured that the 
amount of insurance under each 
policy bears to the total coverage 
provided under all policies apply- 
ing on the same property. It is 
therefore important that all poli- 
cies have identical riders attached 
to avoid partial payments in event 
of claim. 











WE ARE LOOKING FOR 
MORE GOOD AGENTS 


Who Can Use Our 
Proven Sales Aids 


For instance, our new Business 
Interruption Insurance Kit can 
help you develop this class of 
protection that every business 
needs. Don’t delay! Write to- 


day to.. 


enix 
, INSURANCE CO. 
7. AND AFFILIATES 





9 


52 WOODLAND STREET 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


The Connecticut Fire ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 





Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Right to Recover 


Double Indemnity Premiums 


Whether it be the insurance busi- 
ness, the law business or any other 
business, most of us tend to become 
complacent at times. We think that 
we have heard all the angles and 
that there is nothing new. That is 
the way most football coaches felt 
when the forward pass was first 
emphasized. Football had been 
played a long time before then. It 
was a simple thing so why wasn’t 
it thought of sooner? That feeling 
of “why didn’t someone try it 
sooner” was the reaction we had in 
reading the case of Koplovitz v. 
New York Life, (Municipal Court, 
City of Syracuse, N. Y., June 26, 
1947). 

The insured sued to get back 
certain premiums on a life policy 
paid while he was in the army. The 
policy was taken out in 1932. For 
an additional premium an endorse- 
ment covered total and permanent 
disability unless the disability re- 
sulted from intentional self-injury 
or from military service in time of 
war. A double indemnity endorse- 
ment was also added for another 
additional premium. There were a 
number of exceptions including 
death resulting from war. 

The insured served in the army 
from April 1942 to June 1946. He 
was overseas approximately one 
year. The company knew of his 
service. He was not killed or dis- 
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abled, and he paid the premiums 
during his service. He sued to re- 
cover the premiums on the ground 
that there was no consideration for 
the premiums paid on the endorse- 
ments while he was in the army 
in time of war. 

The court disagreed with this 
contention and found for the com- 
pany because: 

“An insurance policy is issued 
against the potentiality of an event. 
The event may never occur, but the 
possibility of its occurrence is and 
was present. If there was no poten- 
tiality there is no consideration. In 
the case at bar there was the pos- 
sibility of death occurring through 
accidental means other than 
through war or an incident thereto. 
For example death by lightning 
might have occurred and it would 
not have happened as a result of 
war. Particularly is this true when 
the exception is a so-called ‘result 
clause.’ The distinction is made be- 
tween a ‘status’ and a ‘result’ clause. 

“Where the exception is so word- 
ed as to limit the coverage to ex- 
clude events while a member of the 
armed forces, it is clear that in 
such an event, the insured would 
have no consideration for his pre- 
mium payment during service. But 
such was not the wording here for 
the permanent disability contract 
excepts disability resulting from 
military or naval service in time 
of war. That is clearly a ‘result’ 
clause and is far narrower in appli- 


cation than the status clause. The 
double indemnity contract also ex- 
cepts deaths resulting from war or 
any act incident thereto. 

“There is no ambiguity in the 
language used in the policy issued 
to the plaintiff covering the points 
involved here. 

“The premiums paid were for a 
consideration of coverage which 
might eventuate, even though in the 
military service and even though 
engaged in service during time of 
war. There might have resulted 
death or disability, which was ex- 
pressly excepted, just as_ there 
might have resulted death or dis- 
ability which was not excepted, 
even though in military service. It 
is for the latter potentiality for 
which plaintiff paid.” 

While it is true that the case is 
in an inferior court, it gives rise 
to a great deal of thought. As the 
opinion points out, if the endorse- 
ment had not excluded other even- 
tualities there would have been no 
consideration for the premium. It 
is also true that this case involves 
World War II, and the statute of 
limitations has probably run in 
most states, but what about the 
Korean War? 


Patient's Instructions 


To Doctor 

The case of Woodson v. Huey 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, June 
23, 1953) brings to light an unusual 
situation. The plaintiff was going 
to have an appendectomy performed. 
She specifically told the doctor that 
she was afraid of a spinal block, 
and was assured by him that she 
would not be given a spinal anes- 
thetic. Her chart contained a nota- 
tion that the patient did not want 
a spinal anesthetic. The anesthetist 
disregarded the instructions and 
after the operation the patient de- 
veloped nerve disturbances in both 
legs. At the time of trial she was 
still on crutches. 

The court held that a doctor, 
though an expert performing with- 
out negligence, who violates the in- 
structions of his patients in the 
use of a method of anesthetizing, is 
in law an assaulter and liable for 
whatever damages flow from the 
use of the anesthetic. It was also 
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held that the doctor was responsible 
for the anesthetist. 


Automobile Carrier ys. 


Liability Carrier 
The Smedley Company of New 
Haven, Conn., had an automobile 
liability policy with the Maryland 
Casualty Company with $100,000 
limits for injury, etc., to one per- 
son. It also carried a comprehen- 
sive general liability policy with 
$50,000 limits in the Employers 
Mutual of Wisconsin. The compre- 
hensive policy excluded liability for 
automobiles while away from the 
assured’s premises or the ways im- 
mediately adjoining. Each policy 
provided for proration in case of 
other insurance and each had the 
usual subrogation provisions. 
While both policies were in force 
an automobile owned by Smedley 
and driven by its employee, Antonio 
Amendola, was involved in an acci- 
dent near the Smedley driveway. 
As a consequence of the accident a 
$100,000 suit was brought by the 
administrator of Rene Duchene for 
personal injuries and death. The 
Maryland defended Smedley and 
Amendola. The Employers were 
notified but refused to defend. 
When the case came to trial it was 
settled for $7,500 with the approval 
of the court. The cost of defending 
the action was $718.70. The Em- 
ployers refused to pay any part of 
the settlement or cost. The Mary- 
land was subrogated to the rights of 
Smedley and sued the employers. 
The court found that the Mary- 
land was entitled to $2,500, repre- 
senting one-third of the amount of 
the settlement, plus $359.35 as one- 
half of the cost of defense. It was 
&@ novel question and the court 
based its decision on this reasoning: 
“The second ground of defense, 
however, poses a rather novel ques- 
tion. The contracts in suit do not 
in so many words provide for cover- 
age or noncoverage or for contribu- 
tion when the insured in one policy 
includes a person additional to the 
named insured, who is the sole in- 
sured under the second policy. 
“Defendant stresses the claim 
that if Smedley be considered as 
the one paying the settlement, 
Smedley has a right of action 
against Amendola for the damage 
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to it from Amendola’s negligence. 

“Defendant contends that if it 
has paid on behalf of Smedley it 
would be subrogated to Smedley’s 
right to recover against Amendola 
and that plaintiff, as insurer of 
Amendola, would be liable therefor 
to defendant. 

“It may be conceded that under 
Connecticut law an employer may 
recover from a negligent servant 
for damage suffered by the em- 
ployer because of such negligence. 
Smith v. Foran 1875, Conn. 244. 

“It may be doubted whether plain- 


tiff’s coverage of Amendola is broad 
enough to cover his employer’s 
claim for reimbursement for pay- 
ments to which the employer be- 
came liable due to Amendola’s neg- 
ligence, since Amendola’s responsi- 
bility to the employer would appear 
to be based primarily on the con- 
tract of employment. However, a 
principal’s insurer has been held 
entitled to recover of an agent’s in- 
surer in a similar case. Central 
Surety v. London & Lancashire, 
Wis., 1935, 43 P. 2d 12. 

Continued on page 90 
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Behind every Pearl- 
American broker and 
agent are the facilities of 
one of the world’s great- 
est companies, ample as- 
surance of close support 
from fieldmen and under- 
writers, and fast, accu- 
rate, dependable SER- 
VICE. Get to know Pearl- 
American...NOW! 


In the race for the elusive 
dollar, it’s the agent who 
knows how fast he must 
move to capture new 
business or 
get informa- 
tion to retain 
good clients. 


Here at Pearl-American 
you set the pace. You tell 
us whether to walk, spurt, 
or sprint...we'll keep up 
with you. We’ll supply 
you and your clients with 
the kind of cooperation 
that helps you earn more 
money. Pace-setting 
agents all over the coun- 
try are joining Pearl- 
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Competency of Insured 

in 1936 the insured was ad- 
judged incompetent by the Vete- 
rans’ Administration. Thereafter, 
the Probate Judge appointed the 
insured’s sister as committee or 
guardian. In 1942 the Veterans’ 
Administration adjudged him com- 
petent. In 1952 the insured re- 
ceived two policies of fire insur- 
ance on his property. There was 
a fire loss and the companies re- 
fused to pay the claims on the 
ground that the contracts were 
null and void because the insured 
was non compos mentis. The in- 
sured brought suit and while it was 
pending the Probate Court judged 
him sane and competent. 

The court decided in favor of 
the insured with this interesting 
opinion: 

“At the time plaintiff bought the 
insurance policies from the defen- 
dant and paid for them he had 
been sane, according to the Vete- 
rans’ Administration, for approxi- 
mately ten years; he has never 
been adjudged insane since that 
time. The fact that the Probate 
Judge had not discharged the Com- 
mittee or the fact that he had not 
adjudged the plaintiff sane follow- 
ing the adjudication of sanity by 
the Veterans’ Administration is not 
sufficient to show that plaintiff was 
insane at the time he bought and 
paid for the insurance policies or 
at the time he brought this action. 

“But even if the plaintiff were 

incompetent at the time he bought 
the insurance policies, the defen- 
dant, having sold the policies of 
insurance and accepted its regular 
premiums therefor, is in no posi- 
tion now after the fire to raise 
the question of insanity. The con- 
tract is voidable only; it is binding 
on the defendant and it cannot be 
avoided by the defendant; the right 
to avoid a contract on the ground 
of insanity can only be exercised 
by the insane person, his guardian 
or representative; where a defen- 
dant is suing under a contract it 
was capable of making, it cannot 
Plead the insanity of the other 
party; the contract of an insane 
person is voidable only at the elec- 
tion of the insane person.” 
(Palmer v, Lititz Mutual Ins. Co., 
U. S. District Court for the West- 
én District of South Carolina, 
August 28, 1953.) 
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E as a nation do a lot of 

worrying at times. Perhaps it 
is because we are better informed 
than most other nations. Also we 
are still growing and have a keener 
interest in the future. Whatever the 
cause of our periods of worry—and 
we are in the midst of one right 
now—let there be talk of possible 
bad times and we immeditely react 
with much discussion on the pros 
and cons of the subject. 

Everyone has an opinion and the 
opinions run to both extremes. The 
press, in general, newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio-television lead the 
chorus of comments, criticisms and 
prophecy. It really all becomes quite 
a tumult in time and the present 
worry, aggravated by international 
problems, is no exception. 

For some time now we have been 
vigorously belaboring the predic- 
tions of a depression. The comments 
are numerous and continuous. You 
can get a full dress commentary 
with all the trimmings expounding 
either the pessimistic or optimistic 
side. It is surprising how versatile 
we can be. For example—a popular 
radio-television commentator will 
deliver the most gloomy diatribe in- 
cluding the prediction of ten million 
unemployed and our vulnerability 
to attack because of the change in 
our armament expenditures. The re- 
verse side comes from business and 
government spokesmen with as- 
surances that no more than a mild 
adjustment will occur. 


Role of Politics 


Then we have the political angles 
which to an extent have accentuated 
the question. The new administra- 
tion must decide whether a con- 
stantly inflated economy is neces- 
sary to prosperity, or whether a 
firm control of government expense 
will give a balanced budget and still 
allow room for all the built-in and 
“can’t do without” government pro- 
grams, 

If the average citizen isn’t con- 
fused by all the tumult, he probably 
should be. In fact, a continuation of 
it could in time build up a highly 
defensive sort of reaction. None of 
us like to lose what we have or give 
up those things to which we have 
become accustomed. If the prophets 
of doom finally produce a fear com- 
plex, our great consuming public 
might slow down and defer normal 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


We Need Faith and Confidence 
in the Future 


purchases. The loss of a job might 
become a serious family worry. In 
other words, we might possibly be 
talked into a pessimistic, defeatist 
state of mind, which in itself could 
blind us to the wonderful potential 
growth of this country of ours. 

It is well to hear and discuss all 
problems, whether they be pleasant 
or unpleasant. That is the freedom 
we enjoy, but we should never lose 
sight that we as a nation are en- 
dowed with great natural gifts, 
among which are initiative, free- 
dom, enthusiasm and productive re- 
sources. The world has never seen 
a more highly endowed economy. 
We have had, and will continue to 
have, our ups and downs, but if we 
as a nation maintain an abiding 
faith in all the blessings we have to 
work with, no group or combina- 
tion of groups should sway us from 
our confidence in a bigger and bet- 
ter future. 

Anyone who has watched this 
country grow and has ever com- 
pared the opportunities here for 
Mr. Citizen with any other part of 
the world, knows the truth of the 
above statement. In all the array 


of classic and not so classic eco- 
nomic dogma to which we have been 
exposed, one man has given a com- 
mon sense speech as to the years im- 
It should be read 


mediately ahead. 





by everyone, if for no other reason 
than to bolster one’s faith in the 
greatness of our country. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Fairless made the speech in 
a simple and straightforward man- 
ner on September 21 before the 
Economic Club of Detroit. 

Without charts, involved data or 
any of the usual confusing compari- 
sons so often used in discussing the 
business outlook, Mr. Fairless gave 
the down to earth basic reasons why 
we should prosper. The talk was 
not only convincing, but it removed 
all the economic underbrush that 
often blinds the layman and exposed 
the simple facts of our economy in 
a way all of us can understand. We 
have the freedom to develop new 
thoughts, the ability to produce, the 
enthusiasm to sell and a vast army 
of consumers able and willing to 
buy. The catalysis for these ele- 
ments is faith and confidence in the 
future. 

We all need some simple truths 
these days, simply presented and 
we investors probably as much 4s 
anyone. For us to prosper the coul- 
try must prosper. Trying to pro 
tect ourselves by investing in 8° 
called “safe” securities isn’t going 
to provide our future goal. We not 
only must invest wisely, but invest 
for the future and see that future 
when others doubt it. 
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PRACTICE and PROCEDURE 
1952 $ 
urplus Business of 119 Life Insurance Companies 
Is Surplus Salary Savings 
Business Written? Written With Single Premium Annuities Tera 
Is . 
Mort, 
Annual Is Prot. Per 
Prem. |Special] Non- Expl. Reduc- |Min. Cent | Im Re- 5 10 15 20 
Life or Renew.| Pension ing No. Min. of j|medi-| fund |Cash|Joint Year| Year| Year| Year| To 
Company and | Pref. | Conv. Plan Term of Total | Annual] ate | Instal-| Re- | and Conv.| Conv. | Conv.| Conv. | Age 
Endow.| Risks} Term | Written?) Written?}Lives| Amount | Prem. | Life| ment | fund|Surv.|Group| In In In In 65 — 
Acacia Mutual.........] no no no yes yes 10 eee 9 no no no | no no no AT{| no |A 15] yes N a 
Aetna Life. ......e050.] Yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 eee 8.75 | yes yes yes; yes | yes | AS A8 no no | no * a 
Aid Assn. for Luth.....| no no no no no eee eee eee no no no | no no no As] no no | no . 
American Mutual.......]/ yes yes yes no yes 5 10,000 | E8.33 | yes no yes| no no A4 ATIA12/A 15] yes = : 
American United.......] yes yes yes | CD yes yes 15 cee 8. 33 yes yes mo | yes | yes | A4/ ATIAI1I1 no} no . 
Amicable Life.........] no no no no yes 5 5,000 | &33 | yes no yes| no no BS5/B10/ ... ee no tess 
Atlantic Life.........| yes yes yes no yes 10 | 20,000 | 8.33 no no no | no no yes; yes| yes no | no Pau! 
Baltimore Life........] yes yes yes no yes eee eee eee no no mo | no no no A8j{A12/A 18] no Peni 
Bankers Life, Ia......] yes yes yes | CD yes yes 10 20,000 | 8.83 | yes yes no | yes | yes | A4/| AT] no no | yes ine . 
Bankers Life, Neb.....| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 7,500 | 8.33 | yes no no | yes | no 5 7 12 17 | yes x 
Bankers Mutual, Ill...| yes yes | yes no yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.583] no no no | no | no |A3]A7/A 12] no] no - 7 
Bankers National......| no no no CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 8.833) yes yes no | no no A4}| AT] no |F 15] yes Pj ie 
Bankers Union.........| no no no no yes eee eee eee no no no no no A4 ATA 0 no no Prae 
Beneficial Life.......] no no no yes yes 5 | 15,000 |1/3 Qtr yes no no | no no B5/B 10 /B 15 no | no Prot 
Berkshire Life........| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 10 10,000 | 8.833] yes yes yes| yes | no A5| A8BIA 12 no | yes ; 
Boston Mutual.........] mo no no no no eee eee . no no no | no no no 7 12 no no — 
Business Men’s........] no no no no G yes 5 F 8.3 yes no yes} yes | no /|AB 5 | AB10/ no no | yes mad 
California-Western....| no no no no yes 5 | 15,000 | 883] yes yes yes} yes | no AS5|A10/A 12 no | yes Puri 
Canada Life.........+.| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 3 | 10,000 | 8.67 | yes yes yes| yes | yes | A5| AS8/ no no | no Rece 
Carolina Life.........] no no no no yes eee eee coe no no no | no no 3; AT 11 15 | no ‘ 
Central Life Assur....| yes yes |Byes no yes 10 | 10,000 | 9.00 | yes | yes | no | no | no | no | yes| no no | no on 
Central Standard,Ill..| no no no no yes 10 | 10,000 ese | yes yes no | no no + 7 12 no | EE Sout 
Columbian Mutual......] no no no no no eee cee cee no no no | no no A4@|A8/ no no | no Sout 
Columbian National....| yes yes yes yes no 5 2, 500 8. yes yes no | yes no yes | yes| no no | yes St we 
Columbus Mutual.......| yes yes |Byes yes yes eee eee cee yes yes no | no no 5 10 15 no | no ™ 
Connecticut General...| yes no yes | CD yes yes 10_| 25,000 | 8.75 | yes yes yes| yes | yes | A5| AT] no no | yes — 
Connecticut Mutual....| yes no | yes yes yes 6 | 10,000} 8&3 | yes | yes | mo | yes | no | A5| AQ] 12] no | yes Sun 
Continental American..| yes yes yes no yes 10 | 30,000 | 9.00 | yes yes no | no no BS5| AT] no no | yes a 
Continental Assurance.| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 5 10,000 | 833 | yes yes no | yes | yes | B5/] A8/A12/A 15 | ves Tex , 
Country Life..........]| no no no no yes eee eee coe yes no no | no no no no no no | yes . 
Equitable, Ia.........| yes yes yes | CD yes no 5 eee 875 | yes yes no | yes | no A4| A8/ no no | yes a : 
Equitable, D.C........] no no no no yes eee eee see no no no | no no A4|ATIA 7 no | no Unio 
Equitable, N.Y........] yes no yes |@ yes | PP yes 10 | 10,000 |8.60875| yes yes no | yes | yes | A5| A7|AL12/AL17 | no Unio 
Parwers and Bankers...| no no no no yes eee eee eee no yes yes| no no B3/;} B7/B 10/B 15 | no Un it 
Federal Life, Ill.....] yes yes no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 | yes yes no | no no B5{|B10/ no no | no ; 
Pidelity Mutual.......] yes yes yes | CD yes yes 25 | 50,000 | 8.88 | yes yes yes| yes | no B5| A7] no no | no ae ~ 
Pranklin Life.........]| yes yes yes yes yes 5 10,000 8.33 | yes yes yes| yes no 3 8 13 no | no Unit 
General American......| yes yes yes | @ yes yes 5 H 8.50 | yes no yes; yes | no |AB5/| AT] no no | yes Volu 
Girard Life.........+.] yes yes yes C yes yes eee eee eee yes yes no | no no 5 7 10 no | yes Wash 
Globe Life......+se++.] yes yes no no no eee eve eee no no no | no no no no no no | no 
Great Southern........| no no no yes yes 7 |J 7,000 | 8.33 | yes yes yes| yes | yes | H 8/H 15 | no no | yes ae 
Great-West, Canada....| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 10 +++ | 8.75 |] yes yes no | yes | yes |AB4/A 8/A 12/A 16/ yes Test 
Guarantee Mutual......| yes yes yes | CD yes K yes 5 12, 500 8. 83 yes yes no | no no AB5|A 7/K 11/K 15] yes Wises 
Guardian Life.........| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 8 15,000 | 8.83] yes yes no | yes | no A5/}A10/A 15 |AM20 |IIno ‘ 
Gulf Life....seeceeees| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 10 | 15,000; 833] yes yes yes} no no B3/B 8/B 13|B18/ no = 
Home, N.Y.wcsscceesess | Yes yes yes | CD yes yes N5 10,000 | 8.67] yes yes no | yes | no A 4/| AQQ8/ no no | yes 
Home, PO. .cceseseeeses| NO no no no no eee eee no no no | no no 5 7] no no | no 
Hoosier Parm Bureau.../| no no no no yes 5 10,000 | 8.83 | yes yes no | yes | no no |A TIA ll no | no 
Jefferson Standard....| yes yes yes | @ yes yes P P 8.75 | yes yes no | yes | no A4iA 8B{A12 no | yes 
John Hancock,.....+++.| yes yes yes CQ yes yes 10 25,000 | 8.8 yes yes yes| yes | yes AS5\A T/A 12 no | yes 4 
4 
Kansas City Life......| no no no no yes 5 10,000 | 867] yes no no | yes | no A5/iA 771A 10 no | no £6 
Knights Life..........]| no no no no yes no no no | no no no | no no A2/A 7/A12 no | no e 
Lafayette Life........] no no no no yes 5 | 10,000 | 9.00 | yes yes no | no no 3 7 10 no | no oe 
Liberty Life, S.C.....]| no no no no yes 5 10, 000 ® yes yes yes/| no no + 7 12 no ¥ es 
Life Ins.Co, of Va....| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.33] yes yes yes| yes | yes | A4/A 7]| no no | yes A 
Lincoln National......| yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.875) yes yes no | yes | yes | A4/A_ 8/A 12 no | 1 4 
Manhattan, N. Y.......| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 10 | 10,000 | 8.83 | yes yes yes; yes | yes |AU 4/ AU 8 |AU12 |AU17 ) D 
Manufacturers,Canada..| yes yes yes | CD yes no 5 eee 8.75 | yes yes yes| yes | yes | A4/A 71/A 10 no | 10 F 
Maryland Life.........]| no no no no no eee eee coe yes no no | no no A4@iA TIA TT] AT 0 F 
Massachusetts Mut.....| yes no yes | @ yes yes 5 10,000 | 8.75 | yes yes no | yes | yes | AS|A 7/}A10/A 12) n0 
G I 
Metropolitan Life.....| no no no 0 yes yes 10 coe Vv yes no yes| yes | yes | B5/W10/ no no 0 HS 
Midland Mutual........] yes yes yes C yes yes 5 10,000 | 8.8 yes yes no | yes | no ASIA TIAI1l1 no o I 
Minnesota Mutual......| yes yes yes | CD yes yes 10 «+» |X8.33 | yes yes yes| yes | no AS5/A 10 /A15 no 10 Ji 
Modern Woodmen........| no no no no no eee eee eos no no no | no no no |A 7/A10/A 15 | yes K a 
Monarch Life.......++.| no no no no yes see eee ee» | NO no no | no no A5/B 10; no no | yes - a 
Monumental Life.......]| no no no no yes no no no | no no no | no no no 7 12 no | 10 ’ - 
Mutual Benefit,N.J....| yes no yes | CP yes yes 5 | 10,000 |} 8.67] yes no yes| yes | no A4 no} no no 0 0% 
Mutual Life, N.Y......] no no no CD yes yes 5 | 15,000} 8.83] yes yes no | yes | no A5|A10/A15/A 20; ves P 
Mutual Trust..........| yes yes yes no yes 5 | 15,000] 9.0 no yes no | no no AS5|A TIA 7 no | yes Q 
National Life, Ia.....| no no no no yes |... ai eee | yes | no yes| no | no 3 7| no no | 2 R 
”» Vv 
National Life, Vt.....| yes no yes | CD yes yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.8 yes yes no | yes | no |AB5/A 7] no {A 10, 10 r 
National L. & A.......| mo no no no yes eee eee eee yes yes no | no no yes| yes| no no, no t 
National Mutual Ben.../| no no no no no eee eee eee no no no no no no |A 8] no no | no T l 
National Reserve......| no no no no yes coe coe eee yes yes no | no no A3|A 7/A12 no | no UW 
New England Mutual....| yes no yes | CD yes yes 5 | 20,000; 8.75 | yes yes no | yes | yes | B 5| AB 10; no no; yes 
98 THE SPECTATOR De 
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Is Surplus Salary Savings 
Business Written? Is Written With Single Premium Annuities Term 
Mort. 
Annual Is Prot. Per 
Prem. Bpecial| Non- Empl. Reduc- | Min. Cent Im Re- 5 10 15 20 
Life or Renew, | Pension ing No. Min. of |medi-| fund [Cash |Joint Year | Year | Year| Year | To 
Company and Pref. Conv. Plan Term of Total |Annual| ate |Instal-|Re- | and Conv. | Conv. |Conv, | Conv. |Age 
Endow. | Risks | Term |Written? |Written?|Lives| Amount | Prem. | Life | ment [fund |Surv. |Group| In In In In | 65 
New York Life...ccecces no no no no S yes 10 ... |¢8.875|/Zzyes| no no | yes | yes t 5 | : : t no | no 
Northwestern Mutual...| no no no no no eee eee ees yes| yes no | yes no A 5 jA 10 {A 10 JA 10 | no 
Northwestern Natl.....]| yes yes yes CD yes yes 10 10, 000 9. 00 yes yes no yes yes A4IA 8 {A 12 no yes 
Occidental, Calif.....| yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 BB 8. 83 yes} yes yes| yes | yes | B 5 |B 10 |A 12 |K 20 | RR 
Ohio State......0. coool yes no yes no yes 5 15,000 8. 33 yes yes no | no no AS5|A 7 no |A 15 | yes 
Pacific Mutual,..... ++] yes no yes CD yes yes 5 eee 8. 875 yes yes no no yes |AB 4 AT no no yes 
Pan American,....+se++] yes yes yes |CD yes no 10 | 35,000 | 8.33 yes} yes yes | yes | no A4]|AT7JA 10 JA 15 | no 
Paul Revere. ...esccece yes yes PDyes no yes oe coe ee yes| yes no | no no 4 7 12 15 jEEyes 
Peninsular Life....... no no no no yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 no no no no no A3 A8 |A 13 no yes 
Peoples Life, Ind..... yes yes no yes yes 5 HH 8.41 yes no yes | no no A3 AT jA 12 no no 
Philadelphia Life.....| yes yes yes no yes 10 10,000 | 8.34 yes; yes |KKyes no no |AB 5 |AB 8 /AB12 |AB15 |LL yes 
Phoenix Mutual........ yes yes yes CD yes yes JJ JJ 8.833 yes yes yes | yes no A4 BT7 no B15 no 
Pilot Li fe...ccccccccce yes yes yes no C yes 5 10, 000 }1/3 Qtr.j| no no no | no no A5|A8 |A13 no | yes 
PraetoOrians, ...ccecceee no no no no no eee eee no no no no no 5 10 owe 20 no 
Protective Life, Ala..| yes yes yes yes yes 5 oes 8.583} yes| yes no jyes | yess |Y 4/ Y 8] ee. eee AA 
Provident L. & A..sees yes yes yes yes yes 5 10,000 |} 8.83 yes; no yes| yes | yes | A4]AT7/ no no | yes 
Provident Wutual,..... yes oe yes eee MM yes ese eee eee yes yes no yes no A5 A 7 |NN12 | NNI5 no 
Prudential Ins........ yes yes yes no yes 10 10,000 | 8.833; yes; yes no | yes yes jAY 5 |AY10 /AY15 no |CC yes 
PUTAtOR Life. ccccoecses no no no no yes 5 10,000 /wv yes yes yes | no no A5 A8 no no yes 
Security L. & Acsccees yes aes yes no yes 5 15, 000 cee yes| yes no | yes | no 4 9 12 no | no 
Security Mutual....... yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 eee 8. 83 yes; yes no | no no B5 |AT7 {A 10 jA 15 | yes 
Shenandoah Life....... no no no no yes 5 10,000 | 8.70 yes| yes no | no no A4|AT7 {A 12 no } no 
Southland Life........ yes yes yes no yes 5 eee 8. 33 yes; yes no | no no B 5 |B 10 /A 12 no | no 
Southwestern Life..... yes yes yes CD yes yes 5 5, 000 8. 33 yes| yes yes; yes | yes B5 |B 10 jA 12 |A 15 | yes 
Standard Insurance....| yes yes yes yes yes 7 7,000 8.66 yes yes no yes no A5 {B10 no no yes 
Standard Life, Ind....]| yes yes yes yes yes 5 5,000 | 8.33 yes| yes yes | yes | yes 3 7 12 no | no 
State Life, Ind....... no no no no yes 5 20, 000 1/12 no no no no no A3 A7 All eee] EE 
Sun Life, Canada...... yes no no yes yes 5 20, 000 8.67 yes; no yes | yes yes |A4]/]A8]no {A 15 no 
Gm £508, Bhrvccccoses no no no no yes 10 | 10,000] 8.83 yes| no yes | no no A5|A8] no no | no 
Texas Life. ....eee- eee] RO no no yes yes 5 eee ° no no no | no no RR RR | no no | yes 
Travelers Insurance...| yes yes yes UU yes yes 30,000 | 8.75 yes; yes no | yes | yes |A5XX | A 8] no no | T 
Union Central.....eees yes no yes C yes yes 5 50, 000 8.34 yes yes no | yes yes A5 A 7 |A 10 {A 15 |EEyes 
Union Mutual.......e03 yes |WWyes yes yes yes 10,000 | 8.83 yes} no yes | yes | no xx A 8 |A 13 |A 15 | no 
Union National,....... no no no no yes on ania ose no no no | no no A3|AT7 {A100 {A 12 | no 
United Benefit....... -| yes no yes |CD yes yes 10 | 20,000]; 8.83 yes; yes no | yes | no B5 | AT |A 12 no | no 
United Insurance, I11l. | no no no no yes ee eee no no no | no no 4 8 | no no | no 
i fey yes yes yes |. no yes a ome eax no no no | no no A4@IiAT 10 no |Tyes 
United States Life....] yes yes yes /*CD yes yes 6 20, 000 8.75 yes yes no | yes no |AB5 | A7 /A 10 no | no 
Volunteer State....... yes no no CD yes yes 5 eee 8. 34 yes; no yes| yes | no A4]AT7T]|no no | yes 
Washington National...| no no no no yes 5 eee 8. 34 yes; yes no | no no A3|,AT7]{no no | yes 
West Coast Life....... yes yes yes no yes 5 | 15,000 | 8.83 yes; no yes | yes | no A5|}AT7/A11 no | no 
Western Life......0. +] yes yes yes |CD yes yes 5 10,000 8.583; yes no yes | yes no A5 |A 10 JA 15 no | no 
Western & Southern....} yes yes yes no yes eee eee no no no | no no A no no no | no 
Wisconsin National....| no no no no yes 5 | 10,000 | 8.85 yes; yes no | yes | no A4{|A8 jA 12 no | yes 
FOOTNOTES 
‘onvertible period i2 yrs. for ages 20-48; 11 yrs. for age 49; V 8.92% for policies with monthly premiums of $10 or less; 8, 79% for 


10 yrs. for age 50. 
pproximately. 
Exchangeable on any anniversary not later than end of conversion 
eriod of policy on ordinary life plan; non-renewable, 
ndividual policy only. 
onvertible period § years for ages at issue 20-52; 
3; 6 years for age 54; 5 years for age 55. 
Non- renewable, 
enewable, 
ith insurance. 
*ithout insurance, 
nthly. 
Non-renewable may only be issued with a companion basic policy on 
rtain permanent plans. 
hy use of family income rider. 
$°5 in premiums, 
33 On policies $2,500 and over, 
1imum monthly premium $2 per policy. 
rider, 
“troactive 7 years only. 
ivertible to age 65. 
lives and $20,000 required to install while 5 lives and $10,000 
required to maintain, 
* th life insurance, 
lividual consideration regular rules apply. 
h insurance and annuities. 
3% of annual premium taken to higher cent per $1,000. 
“ rtgage prot. with Life Pd.-Up at age 85 policy provides decrease 
m during 10, 15, or 20 yr. stated period and for level amount 
ereafter, 
T Life Expectancy Term. 
U Wi th Exceptions. 





A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E \ 
F 


Minimum policy $1,000. 


2Strnr aero 


aRroVO 
S> 


7 years for age 


policies with monthly premiums of $10.01 or more, 
W Renewable but at ages 56 to 64 for term of 5 years. 
X On policies $5,000 or over. 
Y Convertible at anytime during term period. 
Z Policy term less 5 years, 
AA To age 62. 
BB Minimum monthly prem. 
CC Nearest age 60. 
DD Through brokerage office only non-renewable and renewable. 
EE Convertible up to age 60. 
FF Will consider at older ages in special cases, 
HH $10 per month premium. 
II Term to age 70 convertible to age 65. 
JJ Discretionary. 
KK Deferred. 
LL Non-renewable and renewable par is renewable up to age 65; 
Non-par. is convertible in year shown, 
MM Decreasing term rider issued with life or endowment policies, 
NN Non-renewable. Retroactively 7 years only. 
PP Under Family Income Rider with provision for payment of commuted 
value at death instead of monthly income. 
QQ Convertible as of original age within 4 yrs. as of attained age 
within 8 yrs. 
RR Issue term to age 70. 
SS Convertible before age 55. 
UU Group Annuities. 
WW Whole Life only. 
XX Renewable, convertible up to age 60. 
YY Minimum $20 monthly premium, 
ZZ With or without payment guaranteed for specified periods. 


$2.50 convertible to policy anniversary. 
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Notes and Letters... 


On the Editor's Desk 





Parkinson Drama Reviewed 


I te the closing days of October, 
Superintendent of Insurance 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, of New York, 
made a two-line announcement 
that startled the insurance world. 
One part of the statement re- 
corded the filing of the triennial 
examination of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York 
for the period from 1948 to 1950. 
The other part announced that 
Thomas I, Parkinson had resigned 
as director and chairman of the 
Board of the company with which 
he had been an officer for more 
than thirty years and president 
from 1928 to 1952. 


No Precedext 


According to the record, this 
was the first time that a state in- 
surance supervising official had 
ever announced such a resigna- 
tion. The insurance world, which 
had been aware of the contents 
and criticisms in the report since 
it was filed and commented on by 
a daily paper and by THE SPECTA- 
TOR almost two years ago, won- 
dered why Mr. Bohlinger had seen 
fit to release the report in the final 
hours of an election campaign in 
which Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
had taken a leading role. They 
were puzzled that Mr. Bohlinger 
should be willing to thus have his 
department, and one of the largest 
and most successful life insurance 
companies in the world, the trea- 
sure house of the fortunes and the 
future of millions, precipitated 
into a political forum which had 
been redolent of scandal and 
charges of corruption in high 
places. The Equitable Life had no 
connection with any man or group 
who were candidates or who were 
under discussion in the campaign. 

Mr. Bohlinger had previously 
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stated that the Equitable was 
financially strong and worthy of 
public confidence. The company is 
the largest ordinary life insurance 
company and third largest insur- 
ance carrier, all types considered. 
It closed the year of 1952 with as- 
sets of $6,571,694,494, a policy- 
holders surplus of $481,679,061, 
and insurance in force of $19,- 
137,101,400. 

One further reason why THE 
SPECTATOR and other informed per- 
sons found it difficult to under- 
stand Mr. Bohlinger’s sudden de- 
mand for Mr. Parkinson’s resig- 
nation was the fact that in June 
he was aware that Mr. Parkinson 
had indicated that he proposed to 





For another editorial "Is This Law ‘In- 
evitable'?" See page 55. 





retire, both as Chairman of the 
Board and as a Director, this re- 
tirement to be effective about the 
first of the year. THE SPECTATOR 
published this in its September 
issue which went to press in Au- 
gust. Neither the Department nor 
the Equitable Life denied the ac- 
curacy of this report. 
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There can be no question that 
the timing of Mr. Bohlinger’s, in 
effect, demand for Mr. Parkinson’s 
resignation would produce false 
overtones, and that the press 
would subject the bare state- 
ment to a variety of implications 
and misinterpretations; and that, 
though the report would show the 
unquestioned high order of sol- 
vency of the Equitable, the criti- 
cisms and complaints of the ex- 
aminers would take precedence in 
the public prints. 


Nepotism Charged 


Actually, the criticism involved 
some company policies which had 
little bearing on ultimate results 
of the company. Most of them, 
were the Equitable not mutual in 
character, would have been hailed 
as sound business practice be- 
cause they had gained financial 
advantage for the company. The 
chief complaint was that Mr. Park- 
inson had hired his sons’ advertis- 
ing firm. While this is nepotism, 
it is neither unmoral, unethical, 
nor, in this particular case, was it 
unprofitable to the company. 

Following Mr. Bohlinger’s an- 
nouncement of Mr. Parkinson’s 
resignation and before the public 
had a chance to catch its breath 
and evaluate its import, Mr. Ray 
P. Murphy, present President of 
the Equitable Life released the 
following statement: 

“Naturally we are interested to 
learn that the report of the exam- 
ination of the society’s affairs for 
the years 1948-50 has now been 
filed. We are pleased to know that 
in the report itself, and in Super- 
intendent Bohlinger’s remarks to 
the press, emphasis was giver to 
the excellent financial condition 
of the society. ... 

“In the department’s ‘Summary 
and Conclusion’ it is stated: ‘The 
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examination of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 


though this was criticized by one 
of the directors early in 1950, the 
board, after discussing the Gate- 


about 33% in proved oil and gas 
reserve since Equitable took over; 
approximately $2 million has been 








—_ States indicates that it is in sound 
financial condition.’ This is the way Center project at its meeting paid on the investment; and the 
most important point so far as the on June 15, 1950, authorized the entire indebtedness is now cur- 
society and its policyholders are officers of the society to enter into rent. McCarthy Gas & Oil is no 
concerned. the building contract to which the longer in default and is paying 
' “As regards Mr. Parkinson, it critical director had objected. back both interest and principal. 
should be pointed out that as long Present plans indicate that the “The examiners referred to fees 
—_ ago as last June Mr. Parkinson in- additional land will be improved, paid to certain directors, one of 
formed the board of directors of guaranteeing highly satisfactory whom is since deceased and who 
the society of his intention to re- returns on Equitable’s total in- performed a remarkable service 
that linquish all official connection vestment. ... to the society in protecting its in- 
keg with the society at the end of his “As regards the Fordham Hill _yestment in the Associated Gas & 
oes present term as chairman which project, the advertising expendi- Electric Co. through the reorgani- 
alse expires on Feb. 19, 1954. ture of which was criticized, the zation of that company. This ref- 
— report states that as of Nov. 1, erence did not criticize the amount 
onl 1951, 79% of the apartments were of the fees but the method of re- 
ions Other Items rented. Today these apartments porting them to the board.” 
hat, “With respect to items in the are not only 100% rented but there 
the report on which there was some is a waiting list and we think this 
sol- public discussion early in 1952, is due in part to the effectiveness Prompt Denial 
oan the more important of these items of the advertising. The advertis- Mr. Parkinson immediately de- 
song were fully discussed in the so- ing agency relationship that was nied te indent te resign, with 
e in ciety’s annual report for 1951, criticized was discontinued in tan eheerdetien Shot tin eention- 
principally the Gateway Center 1951. It had not, of course, cost ance with the Equitable would 
development in Pittsburgh, the the society any more than if the he determined tw the board of 
Fordham Hill apartments, and the advertising had been done through divectete. E 
McCarthy Gas & Oil Corp. loan. any other agency. . i 
ved “As regards Gateway Center, “As regards the McCarthy loan: in this release which followed 
em the examiners report that al- There has been an increase of Continued on page 102 
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Editor's Desk 


Continued from page 101 


quickly after that of Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Parkinson said “I am not ill 
and I will not resign. I am under- 
going an eye operation for which 
arrangements were made several 
weeks ago. ... 


Proud Record 


“I am proud of all of my record 
with the Equitable and of the 


Equitable’s growth under my di- 
rection, including its contribu- 
tions to the public welfare. 
“The superintendent of insur- 
ance earlier this year threatened 
proceedings against the directors 
of the Equitable to induce my re- 
tirement. Now, however, his report 
and statement declare that no il- 
legal act has been committed. My 
continued association with the 
Equitable, therefore, will be de- 
termined by its board of directors. 
“Neither the superintendent nor 
any other state official is being 
considered for the vacancy which 








6 month terms... 





A Best-selling Policy becomes BETTER THAN EVER! 


TRIPMASTER 


TRAVEL ACCIDENT 
POLICY 





Thousands of agents have sold hundreds 
of thousands of Tripmasters in the last 

3 years. It’s that kind of a policy: 1 day to 
world wide, 24-hour 
coverage .. . appeals to everyone . . . sells easily . . . low premium 


. . . big amounts of protection . . . always good for repeat sales. 


NOW, Tripmaster is twice as good as it was before. Medicai Ex- 
pense Benefits are DOUBLED .. . 
minimum policy formerly provided $250 Medical Expense with 
$5000 Death & Dismemberment. Now it’s $500 Medical Expense 
with $5000 D. & D. The maximum policy provides $5000 Medical 
Expense with $50,000 Death & Dismemberment. 


If you’re not familiar with Tripmaster, you’re missing something 
good. Write for sales kit today. 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 


READING e PENNSYLVANIA 
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rates are REDUCED! The 
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my ultimate 
create.” 

(This is a direct reference tv 
rumors which persist that boti: 
Mr. Dewey and Mr. Bohlinger ar 
candidates for Mr. Parkinson’: 
job as executive officer of th: 
Equitable Life.) 


Board Meeting Called 


This statement of Mr. Parkin- 
son prompted Mr. Bohlinger to ask 
President Ray P. Murphy that a 
Board meeting be held. The Direc- 
tors met on Nov. 4. After being in 
session for some twelve hours, 
about midnight on Nov. 4 the 
Directors in a formal statement 
announced that Thomas I. Parkin- 
son would end his association with 
the company at the annual meet- 
ing to be held Feb. 18, 1954. Mr. 
Parkinson was not present at this 
meeting and at the end there was 
but a bare quorum of directors 
present. Mr. Parkinson was in the 
hospital having a cataract re- 
moved from his eye. 

In presenting the decision of 
the board of directors, President 
Murphy noted that action had 
been taken “with respect to the 
status of Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson 
as chairman and as a director, and 
further that it had adopted a reso- 
lution confirming the agreement 
made by Mr. Parkinson to retire 
when his term expires on Feb. 18, 
1954. (This agreement is under- 
stood to be the one reported to 
have been made with Mr. Bohlin- 
ger and his fellow state commis- 
sioners who participated in the 
zone examination in June of this 
year.) The board will undertake 
the responsibility of effecting this 
agreement.” 


Amendment Planned 


The statement continued: 

“To implement this resolution 
the board of directors directed 
the immediate preparation and 
presentation of an amendment to 
the society’s by-laws authorizing 
the board to remove any director 
for cause, a power not previously 
vested in the board.” ... 

“The board gave full and de- 
tailed consideration to the charges 
made by the department of in-ur- 
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ance of irregularities on the part 
of Mr. Parkinson. The complaints 
were chiefly directed toward meth- 
ods of procedure and acts of 
favoritism by Mr. Parkinson, par- 
ticularly with reference tv the 
employment of the services of his 
own sons. The society is in sound 
financial condition and the report 
of the examination made by the 
insurance department confirms 
this fact. The insurance depart- 
ment’s report further shows that 
the society’s treatment of its pol- 
icyholders is completely fair and 
equitable. 

“In view of Mr. Parkinson’s long 
services to this society, it was the 
opinion of the board of directors 
that the resolutions represented 
appropriate action on the part of 
the society. 


Retires Feb. 18 


“Mr. Parkinson’s term as a di- 
rector expires Dec. 31, 1953. His 
term as chairman expires Feb. 18, 
1954. Under the insurance law, 
nominees for directors to fill the 
terms of those expiring Dec. 31, 
1953, were named in April, includ- 
ing Mr. Parkinson’s, and ballots 
have been distributed to policy- 
holders to be voted at the annual 
election on Dec. 2, 1953.... 

‘“‘Mr. Parkinson, on. being 
elected by the policyholders, would 
enter upon a new three-year term 
as director, beginning Jan. l, 
1954, but actually he will not con- 
tinue as director beyond the ex- 
piration of his term as chairman 
ot the board on Feb. 18, 1954.” 


As of the date on which I am writing 
this is the final pronouncement. Many 
of Mr. Parkinson's friends feel that the 
summary action of Mr. Bohlinger was 
unwarranted and that Mr. Parkinson 
wili make a determined stand to main- 
tain his high standing before the in- 
surance world and with the public. We 
can only guess the cause of Mr. Bohl- 
ing dramatic pronouncement. The rea- 
sons for criticism by the examiners 
have been removed, some as far back 
as fve years ago. Neither the cause of 
life insurance nor that of wise state 
supervision seems to have been served 
in the best interests of that most im- 
porfant group—the policyholders. 
Their interests, it must be borne in 
minc, have never been even slightly im- 
Paired. The Equitable has been ably 
managed and is now financially strong- 
er fhan ever. —T.J.V.C. 


December 1953 
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THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
aon 
mee Our Best Endorsements .. . 
cole 
me ATISFIED policyholders—there’s no better endorsement that an insur- 
a n ance company can offer for its services. As a pioneer in the field 
a. = of group insurance coverages, The Union Labor Life has continuously 
merited the approval of those charged with planning and providing the 
thine utmost in insurance service and protection to the American wage earner. 
83 
oe The confidence and trust placed in our facilities is a significant reason 
». 7 why 1953 has been a record year, one that has seen our Company pass 
wa the half-billion dollar mark of life insurance in force. More and more 
_ organizations and individuals are recognizing the advisability of placing 
a their insurance programs with a Company dedicated to serve the best in- 
e terests of the working man. 
. 103 
s Today, and through its twenty-six years of sound operation, The Union 


Labor Life has adhered to the philosophy of its esteemed founders—to 
5A secure all against the uncertainties of life and good health by providing 
om. adequate insurance protection at the lowest possible premium consistent 


Cover 3 with safety and the requirements of insurance laws. 


u We invite your inquiry. 





The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


.& New York City 21, N. Y. 


MATTHEW WOLL, President 
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— never bought ite insurance 


A challenging statement 
for family men 
by AUSTIN S. IGLEHEART 
President, 


General Foods Corporation 


‘T HAVE always looked at life insur- 
ance as something you don’t really 
‘buy.’ For what is life insurance actu- 
ally? Isn’t it simply an agreement by 
you to accumulate a certain amount of 
money for future needs? 

**Ask any family man why he has life 
insurance and he’ll probably say ‘pro- 
tection.” And rightly. However, many 
fail to realize the unique advantages of 
life insurance as a means of saving. 

“It’s only human nature to need a 
systematic incentive to make real head- 
way saving money. A sound life insur- 
ance program, because it calls for reg- 
ular premium payments, provides such 
an incentive. 

“And the ‘nest egg,’ made possible 
by the ever-growing cash values of pol- 
icies, has helped many a family through 
financial emergencies. 

“I advise any young family man to 
start early to build his life insurance 
program. He needs its protection— 
and the backlog of savings it creates.” 


* 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE 
SO LOYAL TO 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


This company, one of the largest in the 
world, has over 95 years’ experience and an 
outstanding reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are significant 
differences among life insurance companies. 
It is one reason why each year nearly half 
the life insurance issued by this company 
goes to those already in the Northwestern 
Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program in the last two years? If not, you 
will be wise to do so. And you'll find real 
advantage in calling upon the skill and un- 
derstanding of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


9 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for over thirty years. Mr. Igleheart has followed 
own prescription, having, as he says, “practically made himself broke” at the time he was mar! 
in order to own the amount of life insurance he felt he needed. 


Lhe NORTH WE STE RN MUTUAL Life /nsurance Com any 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN: TIME, OCTOBER 12 AND NOVEMBER 9; IN NEWSWEEK, NOVEMBER 16 AND DECEMBE! 7 
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OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Long before many of us were born, Western and Southern was serving 

the financial needs of growing communities. Today, with the same dependable 
service and years of experience and public confidence to its credit, it 
continues to improve and expand its underwriting facilities to meet the 


ever-increasing needs of the insuring public. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


any CINCINNATI 
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Kio Wore Cie: 


“Think of it, Ellen, we're through with winter — and all 
because George Duncan kept after me until I saw the light on 
that retirement income policy. Without that regular monthly 
insurance check we'd be staying right in the middle of that 
blizzard — in spite of my pension and social security. But you 
know, there’s one thing that bothers me —I certainly wish your 
brother and his wife were able to get away from winter, too. 
It’s too bad they didn’t see the practical necessity of retirement 


income insurance.” 


HARTFORD 


ETNA LIFE INSUR 


15 















Unfortunately, not everyone realizes th« 
need for retirement income insurance — 
but the heartfelt thanks of those who do 
repay the life insurance salesman in hi 
constant struggle to help men and womer 
enjoy well-earned, worry-free retirement 
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youre making a 
if you neglect truck-bus profits 


Don’t close your eyes to profitable truck-bus insurance! 
Is it the technical details that bother you? 
Markel Service eliminates all your servicing headaches— 


lets you focus on selling ! 


And ihose selling prospects look bright. You are offering 
your customers not just a toolproof insurance 

policy —but a complete safety program as a free extra. 
Marke! gives them 24-hour engineering service, 

day and night claims service, highway driver checks, 
traffic-liazard reports, safety meetings, awards 

systems, and mechanical inspections. Markel gives them 
an average 28% reduction in their accident rate— 


and then proceeds to lower their premiums accordingly! 


All you do is sell these extras— Markel takes care 
of delivery! And now, can’t you see your way 
clear to writing truck-bus insurance? The profit outlook 


is bright. Mail the coupon today for full details. 


December 1958 
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MARKEL SERVICE INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 
“Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” 


Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 


MaRKEL Service. INc. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP 12 . 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me . 


-_ ee ee @ 








. Name. 
Look for this. 
symbol of safety - Address 
on trucks and’ City Zone State. 
buses everywhere. ......2.2-- ‘ees & © 6G ee eS 


at once all the details on Markel Service and 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
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100 
Christmas Greetings 


1853-1953 
























Time-honored loyalty of our 
business friends is an enviable gift, as reflected 


in the long associations that made possible 





this year’s celebration of the 

Ag’s 100th Anniversary and the 

Empire State’s 25th Anniversary. 

Sincere thanks to all who played a part... 


and best wishes for the New Year. 





“se ) Fupire Star 
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The Most 
Rewarding 
Job in the 
World 


By S.T. W. 


Equitable Society Representative 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a rep- 
resentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 
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When | first broke into life insurance the big problem 
was how to get people to take advantage of it. Then it 
struck me that I was approaching people from the wrong 
point of view. That was to make money for myself. I 
suddenly realized that insurance was just as important 
to society as medicine or law—that its function is to help 
assure the economic “health” of the community —and 
that insurance is the easiest and most sensible way for 
the average man to make his future secure. 

When you approach a prospect on that basis— when 
what benefits him most is your primary aim—your own 
rewards come automatically. And one of those rewards 
is the warm feeling you enjoy from helping people to 
help themselves. 

Bennett Wallace, now a junior partner in our lead- 
ing law firm is a good example. Ben may never have 
made it if it weren’t for the Equitable Education Endow- 
ment Plan his father took out when Ben was born. You 
see, his father died only a few years later, but Equitable 
took care of Ben’s future. 

I’m glad I’m an insurance man. I’m proud of the 
regard my friends and neighbors have for me. And I’m 
proud of my company. The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society is a great organization of men and women who 
work together to help keep our country the best place 
in the world to live in. 





ESS Sr 


393 Seventh Avenve, New York I, N. Y. 














NORTH AMERICAN 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 


REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 








. 161 EAST FORTY SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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BALANCE is important in DIABETES, too... 


a” A way, the skillful performer on 
the tight wire and people with dia- 
betes have certain things in common. 


The performer depends principally 
on proper balance and control to ac- 
complish his difficult act. Likewise, 
diabetics must be equally concerned 
with balance and control . . . if they are 
to live nearly normal, active lives. 


The three essential factors which 
diabetics must keep in proper balance 
are diet, exercise, and insulin. 


1. Diet is a vital part of the treat- 
ment of every diabetic. In many mild 
cases, especially when diabetes is dis- 
covered early, diet atone can control the 
disease. 

2. Exercise, or active work, is also 
important in the treatment of diabetes, 


————— 


because it helps to increase the ability 
of the body to use sugars and starches. 


3. Insulin does not cure the disease, 
but it has often given diabetics a new 
lease on life. Insulin enables diabetics 
to utilize food and convert it into en- 
ergy in a normal way. 


New and different types of insulin, 
which vary in speed and duration of 
action, now make possible more effec- 
tive control of diabetes. Many research 
studies are now under way to learn 
more about the chemistry of insulin 
and how it is used by the body. These 
and other investigations will probably 
bring an increasingly hopeful outlook 
for most diabetics. 


When diagnosed early, diabetes is 
easier to control, and serious complica- 


tions can often be avoided. Fortunate- 
ly, diabetes can be readily detected by 
having a urinalysis . . . preferably with 
your periodic health examination. This 
usually permits its discovery before the 
appearance of typical symptoms, such 
as: excessive hunger or thirst, frequent uri- 
nation, loss of weight, or constant fatigue. 


No one should neglect regular medi- 
cal examinations . . . particularly over- 
weight people who are past 40 and also 
those with a family history of diabetes. 

Metropolitan’s booklet called ‘‘Dia- 
betes’’ tells how diabetics can usually 
live long and active lives. It also in- 
cludes facts about the progress made 
by medical science in the treatment of 
diabetes, and information which may 
be helpful in guarding against this 
disease. 











—_ 


COPYRIGHT 19053-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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with the Equitable Life of 
lowa: means. "Sales Promo- 
tion Letters". In six short 
months, since its introduc- 
tion, the Sales Promotion 
Letters system has served 
the Company's Career Life 
Underwriters most effec- 

tively in both prospecting . 
and selling. 





























LOTT, 
KEYED FOR 
CAREER LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
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EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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The shot that wasn’t an the script! 





December 1953 


On location in Indo-China, an American motion pic- 
ture company put its latest film footage on the train to 
Saigon. It was the “big scene” of a major production. 

The train crept around a curve —and stopped 
abruptly. Facing it was a formidable pile of rock, and 
an even more formidable squad of bandits. As the 
train crew came out, one bandit fired a shot through 
the baggage car to hurry them up. The random bullet 

ignited the undeveloped film. It was good-by film 
— and good-by train! 
The “big scene” had to be completely re-shot. 
Cast, cameramen and technicians had to be re- 
assembled. Weeks were lost forever from the pro- 
duction schedule. 

That stray shot could have drilled an enormous hole 
in the film company’s budget. But they had American 
insurance—obtained through American International 
Underwriters by their Los Angeles broker! They re- 
covered every dollar! 

The broker who can furnish that kind of overseas 
protection has no worry about keeping his account. 
And any broker can do it. 

Simply obtain the same kind of information you 
need for domestic risks, and bring it to AIU. Special- 
ists tailor-make your coverage to conform to every 
insurance law of the foreign country concerned. Terms 
and language are American. Claims are handled on 
the spot. Payment is prompt and in the same currency 
as the premium. This includes U. S. dollars where 
local laws permit. 

American private investments abroad now exceed 
15 billion dollars. It will pay you to find out how much 
of that business originates in your own community. 

Remember — you don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take them to AIU —and AIU 
is your expert! For full information and literature, 
write to Dept. S of the AIU office nearest you. 


WORLD, 
gn, ; 
F * American 
3 International 
Ka ° 
Underwriters 
RS er eS. 102 Maiden Lane 
BI i Ta sievescisssdactbiericchtpendatiecdadeslai nen one 148 State Street 
eens 00m: ©; nctcstnctenanteiabunirdaaiae see 312 Barr Building 


Atlanta 3, Ga.......... 
Detroit 26, Mich...... 
Chicago 4, Illinois.. 


CS os! 307 Candler Building 
saute Free Press Building 
..208 So. La Salle Street 








ee RE Ra 801 Corrigan Tower 
eR rae Pex 1619 Melrose Building 
Sam Fenmainne 4, Cats vcccieucostctesincasanen 205 Sansome Street 
ey. A er 612 So. Flower Street 
Beaks 5, WAAR s........cscsenasusisisespitesipstatiateiak 811-814 White Building 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


“11'S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!”’ 


How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 











A lot of businessmen in your own community 
feel that way about your Home Insurance 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 
his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 
training, ability, and sincere interest 

to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 
on your lawyer, accountant, and other 
key men. You need this “extra 
executive” in your business! 











Your “insurance architect”—your 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


w 








For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation. 











appear in full color, 


This ad is soon to a ' 5 | 
full page size in | 
| 






BUSINESS WEEK . 
. f Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


. 







FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 








TIME ion The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





8 America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


U.S.NEWS & 
WORLD REPORT 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL WN 






65 in the 1953 MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE 
(4th among all Companies) 


165 CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(6th among all Companies) 





354 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD winners 
in 1953 
(6th among all Companies) 





haa 390 QUALIFIED MEMBERS OF THE 1953 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LEADER'S 
CLUB 

Pas with 1952 sales averaging $524,627. 


Average production of the Company’s first 
100 Leaders for 1952 exceeded $838,492. 


THIS IS A SALUTE TO ONE OF THE 
FINEST SALES FORCES IN ANY BUSINESS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Star Parade is the pay-off on teamwork — Home Office, 
General Agents and Agents —all dedicated to improving knowledge and service for 
the benefit of the insurance-buying public. 


Aassachusely Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 
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They call it the ‘Jumping Juvenile’ 


“Jumping Juvenile” is the name given by our agents to a new kind 
of life insurance for children between the ages of 1* and 15. 

The nickname springs from the fact that this ingenious policy automati- 
cally leaps to five times its face amount when the boy or girl reaches 21. 
But the initial, low premium is unchanging throughout life. 

Officially known as the Junior Estate Burtper, this new policy is one 
of the latest additions to the New England Mutual agent’s sales kit. 
It is another example of this company’s continuous program to make 
life insurance more useful . . . to make it easier for the agent to sell. 

Here, again, is an explanation of why you frequently hear New England 
Mutual referred to as “the insurance man’s life insurance company.” 


*Age 44% in New York State 


m NEW ENGLAND €& MUTUAL 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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Helping the ‘twain’ to meet 


The impressive Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 
which now links the eastern and western shores 
of Maryland, has reduced a journey which once 
took hours to a matter of minutes. This multi- 
million dollar structure measures 4.3 miles from 
shore to shore, with 3 additional miles of 


approaching roadways. 


So vast an undertaking required the combined 





skills of every segment of the construction in- 
dustry — designers and engineers, contractors 
and builders—and of the banking and insurance 
industries which supported the venture. 


Playing a major role in the project, U.S.F.&G. 
provided a variety of casualty insurance and 
surety bond coverages and thus helped the 
twain to meet. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.& 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Gtreamline 
Your File 


Maintenance 











IBM’s electronic “101” permits straight 
numerical filing . . . eliminates burdensome 
cross-checking of conventional file work. 
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Now, you can streamline your filing system 
by using IBM’s “101” to replace customary 
file maintenance methods that require frequent 


reference to several files. 


This fast, accurate electronic machine permits 
changes to be directed immediately to your master 
file. It selects and arranges cards automatically 

at a rate of 450 cards a minute. It checks card 
sequence continuously, eliminating misfiling. 


The “101” gives you closer control over billing, 
facilitates premium and commission changes, 

and offers many other benefits to insurance firms. 
Why not call the local IBM office and get the 
full story today? 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
passes 


UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s 
YOUNGEST OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with $1,000,000,000.00 


in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 
27th year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s record! 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. 
On its twentieth anniversary, it made a record by attain- 
ing a half-billion insurance in force. In the seven years 
since then, its insurance-in-force has DOUBLED. 


This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has put 
United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of America’s 
life insurance companies. 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 





Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies , Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 
Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts. Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 
Organized 1866 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 
Organized 1874 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452.493. 1,155. 451,338. 


Organized 1906 


HOME OFFICE 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif, 
ile Sto 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT BY Standard FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street ON ey 102 Maiden Lene 
Dallas 2, Texas “ANY ins¥™ New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif, 


800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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